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Nate RAL history, in its application both to the vegetable and, 
4N the animal creation, supplies so much amusement, inform- 
ation, and edification, that we must not only applaud and con+ 
gratulate those who study it, but recommend it to the cultiva- 
tion of those who are yet strangers to its delights. The Lmnéan 
Society of London includes the two branches of this pursuit, 
and affords to all readers a variety of specimens of the instruc- _, 
tion which may thus be obtained, as well as of the diligence and 
accuracy of the votaries of this science. We have always 
pleasure, therefore, in attending to the Transactions of this 
body; and, as some time has elapsed since we were last called _| 
to report them, we return with renewed interest to their 
labors. Our account of vol. xii. will be found inthe M.R. .- 
vol. 1xxxix. p. 284., and vol]. xci. p. 257. "<a 
In the present volume, the first paper is intitled 
Observations on the Natural History and Anatomy of the Pele- 
canus Agquilus of Linneus. By Edward Burton, Esq. — 
Availing himself of an opportunity of collecting several of 
these birds at the island of Ascension, where they abound in 
the month of September, Mr. Burton has been enabled to 
ascertain some particulars of their structure and economy, 
which have not been recorded by our more popular writers on 
ornithology. The bright-red fleshy bag under the throat of 
the male assumes, in its flaccid state, or when the bird is at 
rest, a granulated appearance: but, when distended during 
flight, it is smooth, and enlarges to the size of a hen’s egg, 
being then probably filled with air, and destined to support 
the upper parts of the body in the longer and more extended 
movements of the male bird. A very striking disproportion 
is observable between the wings and the other extremities: an 
extraordinary expanse of wing being requisite for a bird which 
is frequently found at some hundreds of miles from any rest- 
ing-place; and which seems to be incapable of walking, as 
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well as very deficient in swimming, since it seizes its prey 
without immersing any part of its body or sitting on the 
waves, and the toes are webbed only to the second joint: be- 
sides that the lubricating gland is quite inadequate to ptevent 
the plumage from being wetted. The tail, also, is so con- 
structed as to assist the bird in darting on flying fish, &c. with 
velocity and precision, and in pouncing on them with its 
strong beak without either diving or swimming. A male was 
caught sitting on the egg, when the female was searching for 
food. ‘The bones of the head are generally thick and heavy ; 
and the cavity of the craniuin, when compared with the size 
of the head, is tncommonly smal}. ‘ The sternum, clavicles, 
and particularly the bones of the upper extremities, are of a 
size and strength out of all proportion with the upper parts 
of the skeleton’ The cesophagus is extremely capacious; 
and its parietes are nearly half an inch in thickness. 

The Characters of Ottocerus and Anotia, two new Genera of 
Hemipterous Insects belonging to the Family of Cicadiade ; 
with a Description of several Species. By the Rev. William 
Kirby, M. A. — The charactefs of these two genera are laid 
down with Mr. Kirby’s usual minuteness and _perspicuity. 
Under Otzocerus, which is related to Fulgora and Delphaz, are 
ranged Degeerti, Stollii, Abbotii, Francilloni, Coquebertii, and 
Wolfit, all from Georgia. The only species described under 
Anotia is denominated Bonnetiz. The habits of these insects 
remain to be unfolded. 

Observations on the Germination of Mosses. By Mr. James 
Drummond, — In the month of May, Mr. Drummond sowed 
the powder contained in the ripe capsules of Funaria hygro- 
metrica, on pots of earth, plunged in a basket, among moist 
Sphagnum palustre ; and at the same time he sowed some of 
the seeds in rain-water, in which they readily germinated. 
By the help of a compound microscope, he observed the pro- 
gress of the nascent plants, which in many respects agreed 
with Hedwig’s account: but the appendages seemed to him 
essentially different from any of the parts with which we are 
acquainted in the seeds of pheenogamous plants. The several 
stages of growth are distinctly stated; and we are apprized 
that the duration of the conferva-like state of the young 
plants varies, according to the species, soil, and situation. 
Polytrichum aloides remams four months in this state, and 
forms what has been denominated Byssus velutina.— Mr. 
Drummond’s germs will probably receive developement in the 
progress of future investigation. 

Observations on some Animals of America allied to the Genus 
Antilope. By Charles Hamilton Smith, Esq. — This paper 
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isintroduced by a description of Antilope Purcifer, the Cabrit, 
or Prong-horned Antelope, which bears some. general resem- 
blance to the Chamois, and which was observed: by Messrs: 
Lewis and Clarke in the course of their progress up the Mis- 
souri. ‘This quadruped is diffused over a large portion of the 
centre of North America, ranging along the Stony Mountains 
in small herds or families, and is remarkable for its flatness. 


‘ In the memoranda of a journal written by Mr. Charles Le Rey, 
a Canadian trader, who passed several years of captivity among the 
Siour Indians, it:is stated that, being with the hunters on the river 
Jaune in pursuit of these animals, the party selected for the sport 
a hill the ascent of which was gradual, but the opposite side pre- 
cipitous ; at the bottom of the slope they formed a chain of hun- 
ters, and crawled gradually and simultaneously towards the sum- 
mit, inducing the game to approach the precipice. When arrived 
at a convenient height, they all suddenly rose and gave a loud 
yell, which terrified the timid creatures so completely, that most 
of them sprang over the brmk and were dashed to death in their 
fall. Upwards of sixty Cabrits and big horned sheep were thus 
slain in a single beat.’ 

Another interesting animal, which Mr. Smith also describes 
and delineates, is styled by Blainville Rupicapra Americana : 
but it has little affinity to the Chamois, and the epithet Ameri- 
can is too vague, as several of its congeners are known to exist 
in America. The author, therefore, proposes Antilope lanigera 
as a more appropriate appellation. The description and 
plate are taken from a specimen belonging to the Society, and 
presented by the late General Davies. The other species 
noticed in this communication are somewhat doubtful: but 
the obvious inference from the whole is that many kinds of 
animals still remain to be known in the interior of the new 
continent. 

Characters of a new Genus of Coleopterous Insects of the 
Family Byrrhida. By William Elford Leach, M.D.— The 
subject of these few lines of definition is designated Murmi- 
dius ferrugineus, and was found in a box of seeds and fruits 
imported from China. 

Description of some Shells found in Canada. By the Rev. 
Thomas Rackett. — These are Helix angulata, monodon, and 
palustris, Turbo fontinalis, a very thick Mya, and two Bullas. 

On the Indian Species of Menispermum. By Henry Tho- 
mas Colebrooke, Esq. — Had we more room at our disposal, 
we should gladly devote a separate article to these learned and 
critical remarks: but we must be contented to observe that, 
although they do not completely settle the nomenclature. of 
the genus in question, they are calculated to remove much of 
the confusion in which the subject has been hitherto involved. 
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The Characters of three new Genera of Bats without folia- 
ceous Appendages to the Nose. By W.E. Leach, M. D.— 
These genera are designed Celano, Aéllo, and Scotophilus. 
To - first belongs Brookstana, so called in honour of Mr. 
Brookes, who has a specimen in his collection: the second 
includes Cuvieri; and the third Kuhlii; both to be found in 
the same collection. .. The generic and specific characters are 
noted under each article: but the habitations and economy 
of the respective animals seem to be unknown. Perhaps we 
should add that Dr. Leach, with all his eminent qualities as 
a naturalist, has rather too much fondness for multiplying the 
zoological vocabulary. 

The Characters of seven Genera of Bats with foliaceous 
Appendages to the Nose. By the same.— Five of these genera 
are non-descript ; and Dr. Leach has added the distinguish- 
ing marks of the Vampyrus of Geoffroi St. Hilaire, who had 
omitted the posterior grinder of the upper jaw. He has 
likewise recapitulated the details of Megaderma, to shew not 
only the characters of its grinding teeth and its affinity to 
Nyctophilus, but also the absence of the superior incisors. 
The new articles are, Artibeus Jamaicensis, Monophyllus Red- 
mani, Mormoops Blainvillit, Nyctophilus Geoffroyi, and Mada- 
taeus Lewesii. 

On two new British Species gf Mytilus. By the Rev. 
Revett Sheppard. — This gentleman rightly observes, that 
the vagueness of the Linnéan character of Mytilus anatinus may 
equally apply not only to cygneus, but also to incrassatus and 
macula, which are particularly described. ‘ Mytilus anatinus 
is distinguished from JZ. cygneus by its anterior area running 
parallel with its base; and again from M. macula by the 
anterior area in the latter sloping upwards, and forming an 
angle with the fore part of the shell. In M. cygneus the base 
slopes upwards; and the M. incrassatus differs from them all 
by its large exserted ligament, superior roughness on the 
outside, and in having the posterior part in a slope from the 
umbones to the base incrassated.’ 

Observations on the natural Group of Plants called Pomacee. 
By Mr. John Lindley. — Strictly to draw the lines of demar- 
cation between the natural families of Pomacee and Rosacee 
is a task not unattended with the difficulties which Mr. Lind- 
ley has stated. Assuming the first section of the Rosacese of 
Jussieu as a legitimate category, he ranks under it the genera 
Chaemomeles, Cydonia, Pyrus, Orteomeles, Mespilus, Amelan- 
chier, Cotoneaster, Eriobotria, Photinia, Chamemeles, Ra- 
phiolepsis, and Crategus. 
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Account of some new Species of Birds of the genera Psittacus 
and Columba, in the Museum of the Linnéan Society. By 
M. C. J. Temminck. — The articles here particularized were 
brought from the coasts of New Holland by Mr. Brown, 
and are either described for the first time or have been 
ascertained to rank as separate species. In M.Temminck 
they have found an able and perspicuous expositor ; whose 
richly stored cabinet of birds, and numerous opportunities 
of examining them in various regions of the world, have 
enabled him to generalize and simplify the ornithological 
nomenclature, and to note, in a great multitude of cases, the 
diversities of plumage resalting from age and sex. The last 
edition of his Manuel d’Ornithologie, and his Histoire Natu- 
relle des Pigeons et des Gallinacées, are already quoted as 
classical standards ; and the present communication, which is 
characterized by his distinct and luminous style of writing, 
will not in any respect detract from his well-merited reput- 
ation. The Pszttaci which he defines and delineates are 
designed Cookit, Solandri, (possibly the young of the pre- 
ceding,) 2asicus, flavigaster, Baucri, Brownii, multicolor, icte- 
rotis, venustus, and pulchellus. ‘The six species of Columba 
are, dilopha, magnifica, lewomela, scripta, humeralis, and 
phasianella. If we add to the author’s former catalogue four 
recently discovered in Brazil, and three in the Molucca 
islands, the whole will be found to amount to one hundred. 
It is true that these may be and have been subdivided into dif- 
ferent families and genera: but M. Temminck contends 
that, in this and many other instances, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with all the tribe will convince us that they gradually 
shade into one another, and admit no discriminations beyond 
specific differences. 

Descriptions of three Species of the Genus Glareola. By W. 
E. Leach, M. D.—In his usual succinct manner, Dr. L. here 
gives the definitions and leading synonyms, Ist, of his 

Glareola pratincola, Hirundo pratincola, Lin., and the young 
of which corresponds to G. n@via and Senegalensis, Gmel. : 
@dly, of G. Orientalis, which occurs in Java; and, 3dly, of 
G. Australis, a native of New Holland. The characteristic 
definitions are accompanied by excellent plates. 

Systematic Arrangement and Description of Birds from the 
Island of Java. By Thomas Horsfield, M. D. —The subjects 
of this contribution were, with a few exceptions, collected be- 
tween 1814 and 1817, the period during which the island of 
Java was under the protection of the British government ; 
and they are deposited in the Museum of the Honorable 
Fast India Company. In reducing them to method, Dr. 
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Horsfield acknowleges that he has derived important.aid from 
Dr. Leach, from Temminck’s Manual, and from Cuvier’s 
Régne Animal. In the few cases in which he has had re- 
course to the construction of new genera, he has successfull 

labored to attain perspicuity. — Three or four of the Falcons 


are rare, particularly the Limnactus, distinguished by its short, 


strongly compressed and strongly curved beak, by its tarsi 
covered with plumes throughout their whole length, and by 
its small claws, of nearly equal size on all the toes. Dr. H. 
found it but once on the extensive lakes which were formed, 
during the rainy season, on the southern part of the island, 
where it feeds.on fishes. Many new or uncommon species 
are enumerated, and not a few that are remarkable for the 
beauty of their plumage. 

An Account of a new Genus of Plants, named Rafflesia. 
By Robert Brown, Esq. — This singular vegetable phzeno- 
menon was first described by Dr. Arnold, shortly before his 
demise; and it has been lately ascertained that it is not so 
rare in Sumatra as the first conjecture had made it. Mr. 
Bauer’s colored plate and drawings, which accompany this 
elaborate article, will convey a far more adequate idea of 
the flower than any description. Without entering at present 
into the ingenious conjectures and observations of the author 
of the paper, we shall only state that the gigantic flower in 
question measures three feet across; that it is parasitical to 
Cissus angustifolia of Roxburgh; and that it smells so strongly 
of carrion as to induce numbers of insects to alight on it. 
The plant has male and female flowers : but certain points of 
information are wanting to determine its precise and appro- 
priate station in the systematical arrangement. In the mean 
time, it has been named Rafflesia Arnoldi. 

Description of the Wild Dog of Sumatra, a new Species of 
Viverra, and a new Species of Pheasant. By Major-General 
Thomas Hardwicke. — The description and plate of the first 
of these subjects would incline us to believe that it is rather,a 
variety of the fox than of the dog; for, although the ears are 
more rounded than in the common fox, its face, general as- 
pect, and tail, are more approximated to those of the latter. 
Besides, it appears to have no natural bark, to be extremely 
restless in confinement, and to void a fetid urine when teased. 
— The Viverra is denominated Lingsang, which is its pro- 
vincial appellation; and it was described from a dead speci- 
men transmitted to the Asiatic Society by Major Farquhar: 
but the teeth were wanting. It is a native of Java, and said 
to be carnivorous. — We cite at length the description of 
Phasianus cruentus. 
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‘ Size of a small fowl; length seventeen inches ; bill short, ,3, 
of an inch, conyex, very strong, black, the base red, including thi 
nostrils ; temples naked; skin red, but feathered between the bil 
and the eye; from the base of the upper mandible rises a small 
crest of short various coloured feathers, inclining backward. 

‘ The colour of the plumage above is dark ash, with white shafts, 
the coverts of the wings variously tinged with green, with broad 
strokes of white through the length of each feather; primaries 
and secondaries brownish-black with white shafts; the feathers of 
the chin deep crimson, neck much mixed with white; on the 
breast, belly, and sides the feathers are lance-shaped, of various 
length, the tips green with crimson margins, collectively resem- 
bling dashes of blood scattered on the breast and belly ; vent 
rufous. The tail consists of twelve sub-equal feathers, about six 
inches in length; shafts white, rounded, the ends whitish; the 
coverts both above and beneath a rich crimson red. 

* Legs deep red, armed with three unequal spurs, but varyin 
in number in different subjects ; toes long; claws strong, long and 
black. 

‘ The hen is similar to the cock in plumage and all other marks, 
but smaller, and without spurs. | 

‘ This fine species of pheasant is a native of the Nepaul hills ; 
and it is to the liberal contributions of the Honourable Edward 
Gardner, resident at the court of Nepaul, that I am indebted for 
the opportunity of presenting to the Linnéan Society this descrip- 
tion, from well preserved dead subjects in my possession.’ 


Descriptive Catalogue of a Zoological Collection, made on Ac- 
count of the East India Company, in the Island of Sumatra and 
its Vicinity, under the Direction of Sir T. S. Raffles, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Fort Marlborough ; with additional Notices 
illustrative of the Natural History of those Countries. By Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles, Knt.— Although this communi- 
cation is modestly styled a Catalogue, its present portion, 
which includes only the Mammalia, contains some important 
additions to our stock of zoological information. Several 
species are noted which are either new, or hitherto imperfectly 
known in Europe: such as Simia syndactyla, carpolegus, me- 
lalophos, and fascicularis, Mephitis Javanensis, Viverra mu- 
sanga, Ursus Malayanus, Tupaia ferruginea, and Tana, Scturus 
affinis, and vittatus, Tapirus Malayanus, and Halicora dugong. 
Sir T. Raffles has now obtained intelligence of several other 
mammiferous quadrupeds which he conceives to be non-de- 
scripts, and of which the properties and manners remain to be 
detailed when specimens of the originals can be procured. 
His occasional annotations on the structure or habits of those 
which he has already introduced to our notice greatly enhance 
the value of his sketches. — Of the Ungka puti, a small variety 
of Gibbor, which was in his own possession, he says, ¢ It is 
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the general belief of the people of the country that it will die 
of vexation if it sees the preference given to another; in 
corroboration of which I may add, that the one in my posses- 
sion sickened in this situation, and did not recover until re- 
lieved from the cause of vexation by his rival the Siamang 
being removed to another apartment.’ — Of Simia carpolegus, 
he tells us that there are three varieties, of which the largest 
is the most docile and intelligent; and, when sent to gather 
cocoa-nuts, it will select with great judgment those that are ripe, 
and pull no more than it is ordered. — The variety of do- 
mestic Cat peculiar to the Malayan archipelago is remarkable 
for having a twisted or knobbed tail, and for the occasional 
want of that appendage. ‘ This coincidence with the Mada- 
gascar variety is the more remarkable, as the similarity be- 
tween the language and customs of the inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar and the Malay islands has frequently been a subject of 
observation.’ 

The Bruangs, or Malayan Bears, when taken young, be- 
come very tame. 


‘ One,’ says Sir Thomas, ‘ lived for two years in my posses- 
sion. He was brought up in the nursery with the children ; and, 
when admitted to my table, as was frequently the case, gave a 
proof of his taste by refusing to eat any fruit but mangosteens, or 
to drink any wine but Champaign. The only time I ever knew 
him to be out of humour was on an occasion when no Champaign 
was forthcoming. It was naturally of a playful and affectionate 
disposition, and it was never found necessary to chain or chastise 
him. It was usual for this bear, the cat, the dog, and a small blue 
mountain bird or Lory of New Holland, to mess together and eat 
out of the same dish. His favourite play-fellow was the dog, 
whose teasing and worrying was always borne and returned with 
the utmost good humour and playfulness. As he grew up he be- 
came a very powerful animal, and in his rambles in the garden he 
would lay hold of the largest plantains, the stems of which he 
could scarcely embrace, and tear them up by the roots.’ 


The Moschus Kanchil is said to be so alert and cunning, 
‘ that it is a common Malay proverb to designate a great 
rogue to be as cunning as a Kanchil. Of this cunning many 
instances are related by the natives. If taken in the nooses 
laid for them, they will, when the hunter arrives, stretch them- 
selves out motionless and feign to be dead; and if he is de- 
ceived by this manoeuvre and unties them, they seize the 
moment to start on their legs and disappear in an instant. A 
still more singular expedient however is mentioned: that 
when closely pursued by dogs the Karichil will sometimes 
make a bound upwards, hook itself on the branch of a tree by 
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means of its crooked tusks, and there remain suspended till 
the dogs have passed beneath.’ 

It is remarked of the three species of Cervus particularized, 
that they do not, like the European kinds, shed their horns 
annually: but that the first horn, which is generally small 
and imperfect, falls early, and is replaced by the perfect one, 
which is permanent; and the author supposes that this is the 
case with all deer of the tropical climates. 

We regret to Jearn that Sir Thomas Raffles was so much 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the two French gentlemen 
whom he had appointed to make zoological collections for the 
Company, that he was reduced to the painful necessity of dis- 
pensing with their services. He released them, however, 
from their engagements with the liberality of a man of science, 
and forthwith undertook the task of reporting the collection 
on his own responsibility. 

The second part of this volume will be considered in our 
next Number. 


[To be continued. } 





Art. II. Supplementary Annotations on Livy: designed as an 
Appendix to the Editions of Drakenborch and Crevier: with 
some prefatory Strictures on the present State of Classical 
Learning in Great Britain. By John Walker, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity-College, Dublin. 8vo. pp. 287. 12s. Boards. 


Printed at Glasgow; and sold in London by Longman and Co. 
1822. 


nN the course of some desultory and not well written re- 

marks prefixed by the author to this publication, we have 
a lamentation on the alleged decay of classical learning in 
Great Britain: an assertion in support of which Mr. Walker 
adduces an article from one of the early volumes of the Monthl 
Review on Aikin’s Translation of the Life of Agricola, de- 
claring that neither the reviewer nor the translator understood 
a page of Tacitus. Of that criticism we shall by no means 
undertake any defence, because we deem it far beyond the 
reach of the present attack; and we mention the circum- 
stance only as a specimen of the logical acuteness of Mr. 
Walker, who, in order to shew the present decline and neglect 
of that study, goes back to a single article in the M. R. writ- 
ten nearly fifty years ago. 

In aid of his position, however, the author brings another 
argument, somewhat more convincing. It seems that he was 
engaged by the University of Dublin, many years since, to 
prepare an edition of Livy in seven volumes, 8vo.: but, 
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having bestowed considerable time and labor on the work, 
such was the’ decline of classical literature in Great Britain » 
that it remained wholly unknown beyond the precincts of 
Ireland; and ‘ I do verily believe,’ he exclaims, ‘ that had it: 
been published in Kamschatka, it would have bid much 
fairer for being known and circulated_in England.’ So it 
might, perhaps, if this Irish edition were never sent to England, 
nor advertized there; and certainly we have participated in 
the general ignorance of it. The names of Porson, Parr, 
Burney, Blomfield, Butler, Elmsley, Monck, &c. &c. are 
suflicient to vindicate England in the present age from the 
imputation of this writer; and_we are therefore rather in- 
clined to suppose that the Dublin edition of Livy has been 
a little over-rated by the natural and excusable predilections 
of Mr. Walker. 

We confess, however, that had such a position been sus- 
ceptible of proof, we should have deemed it of most gloomy 
augury, not only to letters but to morality and virtue: for 
we have never considered classical learning as a mere exter- 
nal ornament, an adventitious polish only, to the education 
of those who are destined to the higher walks of society ; — 
deeming it rather a portion, and by no means an unimport- 
ant portion, of that general intelligence, which is adding 
daily to the aggregate sum of human happiness, by unfolding 
those truths which are the great objects of human investi- 
gation, and which conduce to the chief aim and destination 
of our being. The subjects of these studies are the moral 
nature of man, his desires and affections, the strength and 
the weakness, the greatness and the imperfection, of his 
powers; — 


** wotum, temor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus :” 


all which is not foreign from our common humanity, but is 
a philosophy fitted for daily use and erdinary action; built 
on the soundest induction, because illustrated by the greatest 
varlety of examples; and supplying us in our earliest youth 
with the wisdom of time, unbought by the trouble and suffer- 
ings of experience. 

Such having always been our estimate of the utility of antient 
learning, we have never been unmindful of the heresies which 
have from time to time assailed it. That the English senate ever 
contained a single individual within its walls who was capable 
of decrying it, we lament with Mr. Walker :— but we have 
consoled ourselves by reflections which the literary history 
of mankind will frequently furnish ; and it is not extraordin- 
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ary that, in an age so fertile of paradox, and so remarkable 
for the mutability of its opinions, the doctrine, strange and 


extravagant as it is, has occasionally found its proselytes. 
It is deed a disease incidental to a high state of intellectual 
refinement, when wild speculations and absurdities break out 
as humours from a plethoric and distempered body. We 
therefore do not participate in Mr. Walker’s alarm ; being 
convinced that the paradox and the sect will soon sink into 
oblivion, because the common sense and taste of mankind 
must ultimately triumph. 

The Annotations before us are, it seems, a selection from 
the original matter of Mr. W.’s edition of Livy; and they — 
are offered as a Supplement to the celebrated editions.of Cre- 
vier and Drakenborch, which he censures freely, and on 
some occasions with deserved asperity. If, however, we have 
no very high opinion of the taste of Drakenborcb, or of the 
judgment of Crevier, we still think that the classical student 
owes considerable obligations to the acuteness of the French 
commentator, and to the plodding and laborious diligence 
of the German. Mr. Walker’s emendations are also occa- 
sionally distinguished for accuracy of verbal discrimination, 
and he is not without a nice perception of the beauties of his 
author: but they are too often blemished with the controver- 
sial petulance and irritability which are peculiar to editors 
and annotators; and they overflow with egotism and vanity, 
after the manner of numbers of those important personages. 
All this and much more than this, however, we may be in- 
clined to overlook in the case of Livy, because the text of the 
few of his decades that have come down to us is equally muti- 
lated by time, and deformed by glosses. In one point, we 
cordially agree with the annotator; viz. his admiration of the 
writer whom he has undertaken to illustrate. Livy, indeed, 
is surpassed by no historian in the sober vivacity or the chaste 
and tender warmth of his delineations. He is more rheto- 
rical though less eloquent than Thucydides; and his diction 
is undeformed by the harsh and formal antitheses, the hard- 
ness, or the laborious common-places of Sallust. His nar- 
rative flows like the majestic course of a mighty river: his 
events follow each other with rapidity, but without hurry or 
confusion; and his readers are transported in an instant from 
the stillness of their closets to the field of action. His praise, 
however, must not be pushed much farther. Being little 
acquainted with the art of war, and loose and negligent about 
geography, he has composed rather a romantic picture which 
delights the imagination, than a judicious history which must 
satisfy the understanding. He repeats the wildest fables 
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without comment, and almost without suspicion; and the 
mysterious apparition sent by Jupiter to Hannibal to conduct 
-him into Italy, (lib. xxi. c. 22.) and the softening of the 
rocks with vinegar, are equally related without the slightest 
symptom of incredulity. His deficiency in the appropriate 
requisites of an historian, we conceive, will be instantly per- 
ceived by those who have compared that part of his work 
which relates to the Carthaginian invasion of Italy, with 
the account given of the same expedition by Polybius; a 
writer whose good sense, unadorned simplicity, and appear- 
ance of candor and fairness, are immediate vouchers for 
the honesty of his narration: while the natural sterility of 
his fancy, which made him conscious that he could not adorn, 
taught him to despise the fables which were current among 
the Romans, but of which Livy seems to have so unsparingly 
availed himself. 

We cannot assent to a remark which brings this delightful 
author into a comparison with another historian of antiquity. 
‘ Livy,’ says Mr. Walker, ‘ abounds much more richly, 
though less obtrusively, in maxims of moral and _ political 
wisdom than Tacitus.’ Forced analogies between writers so 
dissimilar in style and sentiment are fallacious in point of 
reasoning, and are not necessary to illustrate the character 
and qualities of either. The title of a philosophic historian 
is not due to Livy, but pertains to Tacitus, and perhaps to him 
alone. Livy is the more skilful painter of human nature in 
its interesting and pathetic attitudes, but he does not penetrate 
into the inmost recesses of the soul; though we do not mean 
to say that Livy is incapable of profound thinking, or that 
Tacitus fails in the delineation of passion. Their character- 
istic differences lie in the separate aim of each historian. The 
former, intent on pleasing the fancy and stimulating the curio- 
sity of his readers, inspires alternate horror, admiration, and 
pity. The destruction of Alba (lib. i. c. 29.) is the picture of 
a town taken by storm ; in which the artist has contrived, with 
the most astonishing rapidity, to comprize every circumstance 
of terror and wretchedness that can be requisite for its effect, 
without one unnecessary adjunct or superfluous tint. He 
describes, also, with equal power, the noble efforts of ven- 
geance excited by love, and tyranny expiring beneath their 
stroke ; — the abuses of power ;— and the stern severity of 
Roman virtue, which sacrificed the feelings of the father 
to the duties of the patriot. On the contrary, Tacitus, 
though not deficient in many of these excellences, has others 
of a higher nature. Had the task of Livy fallen to this his- 
torian, the whole chain of events would have been before us, 
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instead of a succession of broken but splendid tablets; and 
those events would have been deduced from the remote causes 
in which they slept, to their latest and most distant effect. 
The laws of the Decemviri, the influence of those laws on the 
Roman manners, and the harmony or discordance of that 
legislation with the genius of the people, all of which Livy 
has passed unnoticed, would have been delineated by the 
minute though rapid pencil of Tacitus. By him, the myste- 
rious problem which has escaped the attention of Livy would 
in all probability have been solved ; viz. the dissolution of the 
Roman republic, after it had arrived by the force of its insti- 
tutions at the utmost point of its greatness. This defect has 
been partly supplied by Montesquieu: but how many traits 
must have been present to the eye of Tacitus, which the 
change of manners and the lapse of ages have rendered no 
longer visible ? — It is time, however, to return to the Anno- 
tations before us. 

Mr. W. admires very justly the preface of his author, for 
its grace and dignified simplicity, its modesty and good sense. 
His interpretation of the word rem, in the second sentence, is 
new as well as ingenious. 


‘ Pref. quippe qui, quum veterem, tum ‘vulgatam esse rem, 
videam, &c. ‘* Inasmuch as I see it to be an old and hackneyed sub- 
ject, treated by a constant succession of new writers, each expect- 
ing to surpass his predecessors, either in the authenticity of his 
facts, or in his mode of narrating them.” The word rem in this 
passage Crevier interprets as importing the practice of commenc- 
ing a history with the avowal of some such sanguine expectation, 
as Livy declines to profess. But not to insist on the harshness of 
the ellipsis, —talia de cceeptis suis predicare,— it would appear 
that the interpretation I have substituted is confirmed by the use 
of the same word, in the beginning of the period next but one: 
RES est preterea et immenst operis, &c. : 


We extract also with approbation a specimen of just and 
useful criticism. 


‘ C.1. Secundum inde prelium Latinis, AEnee etiam ultimum 

operum mortalium futt. 
-.* Here Crevier says, ‘* Intellige secundum ordine, cui mox = 
onitur etiam ultimum.” Against this interpretation it might be 
urged, that this battle was not the second, but the first, fought by 
the Latins; i.e. by the Aborigines and Trojans incorporated un- 
der that name. But independently of this objection, the mnpenee 
antithesis appears to me quite unworthy of Livy. I think the 
meaning of the words is evidently this;— that the battle which 
took place issued in victory to the Latins, but was even fatal to 
ZEneas. — It may incidentally be remarked to the young student, 
that secundus is a verbal adjective from seguor, and that all its 
various 
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various nieanings' are easily to be traced to: that origin : — second in: 
numerical order, as following the first ;—- secundo amnt, following: 
the course of the stream ;— secund@ res, a state of prosperity; in’ 
which the course of successive circumstances is uninterrupted by- 
any thing adverse ; — secundo populo, for favente, &c. And so 
also’ the preposition secundum in its various applications; as sé- 
cundum naturam vivere, &c.’ 





The following is an instance of hypercriticism,, resting on; 
£ ype ’ $ 
an erroneous assumption. 


© C. 26. Abi hinc cum ivamaturo amore ad sponsum. 

‘ The word immaiuro Crevier interprets intempestivo. But [- 
cannot admit that zmmaturus ever has the sense of unseasonable, 
or mal a propos. I would substitute the following for Crevier’s 
interpretation: ‘* Amorem Horatie ideo dicit immaturum, gudd. | 

( 





nondum nupta fuit quum mors sponst spem ejus irritam reddidit,, 
Sructis instar ante tempus decerpti.” There is a bitter sarcasm in 


the language, suitable to the cruelty of the deed which it ac- 
companies.’ | 


Immaturus is rightly interpreted by Crevier. ‘To understand: 
the metaphorical use of immaturus, it is sufficient to advert to: | 
that of maturus, which signifies that which is seasonable and 
opportune, as in the maturus reditus of Horace. ‘The beaut 
of the passage would be lost by the adoption of Mr. Walker’s. 
‘sense. ‘That which excited the anger of the brother was the 
unseasonable grief of the sister, as we perceive by the subse- 
quent passage: ‘* Movet feroci juvent animum comploratio 
sororis, in victoria sua, tantoque gaudio publico.” Corneille 
seems to have given the same interpretation to the passage: 


*¢ Ne me fais plus rougir d’entendre tes soupirs : 
Tes flammes désormais doivent étre étouffées ; 
Bannis-les de ton ame, et songe a mes trophées, 
Quwils soient dorénavant ton unique entretien.” 


We think that the hypothesis of the death of Tullus Hos- : 
tilius (l,i. c. 31.) being caused by an electrical experiment,. 
imperfectly conducted, is totally unworthy of notice. What 
could Tullus or Livy have known of electricity ? 


Much is here said about a most obvious construction of-a 
passage which is far from being obscure : 


‘ C. 18. Sed nec quo anno, nec guibus consulibus, quia ex factione 
Tarquinid essent, (id quoque enim traditur) parum creditum sit, nec 
quis primum dictator creatus sit, satis constat. 

‘ Tremember to have heard, when avery young man, that the late 
Dr. Charles Burney was accustomed to speak of a sentence in 
Livy, the construction of which was known only to himself. Pro- 
bably his language had not been accurately reported to me. But my 
curiosity was excited; and in my first visit to this country, having 
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obtained an introduction to him, I requested that he would point 
out the passage, which he considered as of such extraordinary dif- 
ficulty. He pointed to this sentence; and I must confess that 
on the first reading of it I was thrown out — (as many a young 
Latinist might be) — by taking the words guibus consulibus as in 
the ablative case, like cr anno. A very little consideration how- 
ever showed me their dependence, in the dative case, on the verb’ 
creditum sit. Some time afterwards, when I was engaged in pre- 
paring my edition of our author for the University of Dublin, I 
was surprised to find that Drakenborch has distinctly interpreted 


the passage aright; though Crevier certainly passes it over in 
silence.’ 


Dr. Charles Burtey was too unaffected a man to set up 4 
pompous pretension to discovery, for adopting the only inter- 
pretation of which the passage is susceptible. It would be 
impossible to interpret the ‘ guibus consulibus parum creditum 
sit” in any other way ; unless by getting rid of the * guia ex 

factione Tarquinid essent,” —the only circumstance that im- 
mediately explains the necessity of resorting to a dictator. 

We cannot enter into a consecutive examination of all Mr. 
Walker’s annotations. — There is some disingenuousness (if 
this be a harsh word, he himself is not sparing of it when poor 
Drakenborch offends him,) in the adoption of an emendation 
which was actually proposed by Mr. Gibbon* to Crevier him- 
self, and approved by that commentator. ‘The passage, before 
its amendment, ran thus: “ Nec esse in vos, odio vestro, consul~ 
tum credatis. Nulla magna civitas diu quiescere potest, si foris 
hostem non habet, domi invenit,” &c. &c. Mr.Gibbon proposed 
to substitute otto for odio. (L. xxx. c.44.) It was a Carthagi- 
nian argument against the Romans. ‘ You ought to be con- 
vinced that, in disarming you, they did not consult your peace, 
your safety.” 


‘ Still, says Mr. Walker, ‘ I do not think that we have the text 
of Livy. I am more than suspicious that he wrote— Nec esse otio 
vestro consultum ab Romanis credatis. Let the classical reader 
examine this conjectural emendation in connection with the whole 
context, particularly with the words immediately following, — 
Nulla magna civitas diu quiescere potest ; and I should expect that 
he will not lightly reject it. After the transcribers had changed 
otto to odio, the second error of inserting in vos naturally fol- 
lowed. My attempt to restore the text has proceeded in an order 
the converse of that, in which I think it was corrupted. — In 
edition of Livy, I have proposed another remedy: but I am not 
now disposed to recommend it.’ 





* See Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, vol.i. p. 434. 
'  Crevier,’ 
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Crevier, in his letter to Mr. Gibbon, remarks that the words 
in vos do not correspond with otio vestro, as they indicate 
something adverse to the interest of the Carthaginians, which 
does not accord with the idea of their tranquillity. He there~ 
fore substitutes zn his, and reads, Nec esse in his otio vestro con- 
sultum credatis ;” i. e. Do not imagine that, when they deprived 
you of your forces, they meant by that measure to promote 
your tranquillity. | 

Conjectural criticism is not a dignified but is sometimes a 
useful species of learning; and the youthful reader of Livy 
may be thankful to Mr. Walker for those annotations, in 
which he has pointed out the beauties of the author. Although 
they are conveyed in a tone too declamatory, and encumbered 
with too many superlatives expressive of the admiration of 
the commentator, they are well calculated to direct the atten- 
tion of the student to those latent charms of diction which 
may escape him in a hasty and careless perusal. The verbal 
emendations also display, for the most part, considerable 
ingenuity and learning; and we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending them, to those who are eager to become familiar with 
the inimitable and unimitated graces of the Roman historian. 








Art. II. Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land. By William 
Rae Wilson, Esq. 8vo. pp. 544. With Eight Plates. 18s. 
Boards. Longmanand Co. 1823. 


[T# influence of local emotions is not only natural but 

laudable in those travellers, who visit the spot on which 
the faith of the Christian world was first cradled, and the 
great events consecrated by Scripture and tradition actually 
took place. Amid such scenes, the piety of the coldest and 
most philosophical mind must grow warmer, and its devotion, 
fed and animated by the contemplation of the senses, must 
kindle into enthusiasm : — but there is an obtrusive and rest- 
less species of zeal in some writers, that not unfrequentl 
shuts our eyes and understandings against the profitable les- 
sons which those places ought to impart; while it delivers us 
over to a blind and rash credulity that, believing ever'y thing, 
knows nothing, and substitutes the first sensations of wonder 
or of veneration for the genuine deductions of reason or the 
sober results of investigation. 

Among this class of travellers, we must rank the author of 
the production before us. His journey has added nothing to 
the valuable researches of Maundrell, Clarke, Burckhardt, and 
Jolliffe: but, as a succedaneum for erudition and information, 
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his narrative overflows with that overweening zeal which, with 
some religious thinkers, may perhaps be not the less estimable 
for being “ without knowlege.”. Almost every page of the 
volume contains scriptural citations in the text, or in the notes, 
which latter are endlessly accumulated, often without an 
visible connection or applicability. Who can be insensible to 
the beauties and sublimities of the sacred writers, whether 
displayed in the simple majesty of the Hebrew prophets, or 
in the nervous and frequently polished diction of St. Paul, or 
in the plain and unpretending narratives of the Evangelists ? 
Precisely, however, because the pious reader venerates and 
admires these authors, must he feel disgusted when they are 
desecrated and degraded by being forced into connection with 
common and familiar topics ; and when he peruses Mr. Wil- 
son’s account of a storm which he encountered off the coast 
of Egypt, — an incident of sublimity indeed, but as common 
as any other feature of nature, —can he be gratified by the 
application of the finest passages in Scripture to so ordinary a 
circumstance as that of the writer having been incommoded 
by the gale, and placed with another passenger under hatches ? 
These are the passages of Holy Writ with which he has dig- 
nified this unimportant event : — * The Lord sent out a great 
wind into the sea, and there was a mighty tempest in the sea, 
so that the ship was likely to be broken.” Jonah, i. 4, — 
‘‘ Thou shalt be visited by the Lord of Hosts with thunder, 
and with storm, and tempest.” Isaiah, xxix. 6.—‘** Praise 
him all deeps. Praise him, stormy wind, fulfilling his word.” 
Psalm cxlviii. 7, 8. 

Of Mr. Wilson as an author, it must also be remarked that 
he is extremely negligent in the construction of his sentences. 
Seldom, indeed, has poor Priscian’s head been more com- 
pletely battered. Scotticisms, Irishisms, or any isms but 
Anglicisms and grammaticisms, are to be found in all his pages, 
and betray a want either of the most ordinary education or the 
most common attention. We regret to add to this objection 
those of a lamentable defect of information, in some instances of 
the utmost ignorance, and often of the most extravagant errors 
concerning the places which the author visited and the objects 
which he saw. Concerning Alexandria, we learn little more 
than that the town is dirty and squalid ; and a long chapter is 
eked out by a confused account of the invasion of Egypt by 
Bonaparte in 1798, derived from the ordinary sources of in- 
telligence in old magazines and news-papers. Mr. W. was 
much struck with the famous column of Pompey, and’was 
moreover surprized ‘ at being told that an Irish heroine, Miss 
T » had the courage to climb to the top of it.” (P. 30.) 

Rev. Marcu, 1823. R ) What 
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What would be the surprize of “‘ this same learned Theban” 
if he were told that the Pillar, which he takes for granted to 
have been that of Ponmipey, was not erected, as he quietly 
supposes, to the memory of that General, but, as the inscrip- 
tion might have told him, had he been able to decypher it, to 
the memory of Diocletian or of Hadrian? The name of Pom- 
pey’s Pillar, which it has borne so long, was given to it we know 
not when, or by whom: but it has been so called only by the 
Franks. — In like manner, the name of Cleopatra’s Needles, 
assigned to the two Obelisks by the travellers of the sixteenth 
century, answers Mr. W.’s purpose just as well as any other ; 
and he proceeds for the hundredth time to give us their height 
and dimensions, not forgetting to quote from the Chronicles 
and Book of Kings appropriate texts ‘ about pillars of thirty 
and five cubits height.” A novel piece of information is 
communicated to us about several divines having flourished 
in. the libraries of the Alexandrian schools. 


‘ It was from the royal Ptolemezan library here, that the famous 
translation of the Bible, called the Septuagint, was executed ; 
and in the libraries of the Alexandrian schools flourished many 
of those eminent divines who are considered as fathers of the 
church. This library was, indeed, famous fur many ages, and 
not more remarkable on account of the vast number of books 
which it contained, than the circumstances in which it was, at 
different periods, destroyed.’ 


The author’s lame and defective account of Alexandria is 
not rendered in the least degree more interesting by his 
having hashed up the old story about burning the Alexandrian 
library, and the exploded legend of the Caliph Omar, whose 
name he has taken the liberty of transforming into Omer. 

Having told us that Lord Nelson obtained a great naval 
victory in the bay of Aboukir, Mr. Wilson inserts a pathetic 
description of his sufferings from vermin at a place where he 
halted on his road to Rosetta. Never was Christian more 

rsecuted than this worthy pilgrim: but he bewails his mis- 
fortunes in terms which are far from savouring of the for- 
titude and patience of a Christian martyr. He was forcibly . 
reminded, he informs us, of what the Egyptians must have 
endured from the third plague, namely, that of lice, and he 
takes care to give us chapter and verse for the occasion. He 
is, however, sufficiently considerate to suppose that ‘ his reader 
is tired with hearing a narrative so disagreeable ;’ though he 
assures him, by way of consolation, ‘that he himself felt much 
more tired in going through the scene’ which he describes, 
What, however, is the reason which he assigns for touching 
on the subject ? — to excite in him ‘ thankfulness to God, and 
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to rouse him to prayer and exertions to send the salvation of 
God to raise that degraded people from their dunghill!’ 
Mr. Wilson is the first traveller, as far as we recollect, who 
has ventured to estimate the canine as well as the human po- 
ulation of Rosetta. The dogs of that town he conjectures to 
e about 7000, but on what data he does not inform us. We 
must not omit the important facts contained in the exquisite 
paragraph which follows : | 


‘ The voracious appetite of dogs, which reconciles them to the 
most impure species of food, appears not to “have escaped the 
observation. of the wise King, in reference to those acts of folly 
which were exercised by man.* Even licking a sore, we find not 


‘to be disagreeable to their taste + ; and when the animals them- 


selves happen to be wounded, they lick their own sores till it 
effects a cure. I have, indeed, occasion to know, that one of my 
friends in London, who was affected with a disease in his eyes, 
had young puppies, by medical advice, applied to lick them; 
which operated as a perfect cure. Again, it must be observed, 
that the dog, in his manner of drinking, does not take the water 
as other animals, but by lapping ; a practice among the antient 
people of God, as demonstrated by Holy Writ. +’ 


Mr. W. was also sadly disturbed by the yell of this canine 
population at night, which ‘ placed a complete embargo on 
sleep.’ The flies, too, joined in the persecution; and at 
Grand Cairo his fate conducted him to a miserable inn, the 
passage of which was so ‘ clotted and choked up with. the 
excrements of poultry that it was difficult to enter:’ while 
the only room that he could obtain ‘ was an empty garret 
worse than any cobbler’s den to be found in London, and in- 
fested with pigeons im such a manner, that it was impossible 
to convey any idea of this annoyance, added to the flies and 
musquitos that swarmed around me.’ This is one specimen 
of the taste and purity with which the author writes. — When 
we came to his description of the Pyramids, we naturally ex- 
pected to be almost overwhelmed with eloquence adequate to 
the magnificence of the objects; and we prepared ourselves 
for some striking and picturesque delineation of those stu- 
pendous monuments, of which the vastness of structure is 





' € * & As a dog returneth to his vomit, so a fool returns to his 
folly.” Prov. xxvi. 11.’ 

‘ + “ Moreover, the dogs came and licked his sores.” Luke; 
xvi. 21.’ 

‘ ¢ “ And the Lord said unto Gideon, Every one that lappeth 
water with his tongue as a dog-lappeth, him shalt thou set by. him- 
self; likewise every one that boweth down on his knees to drink.” 
Judges, vii. 5.’ 
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so impressive that the very spirit of sublimity seems to reside 
in them, and which are well calculated to excite mingled sens- 
ations of awe and delight by inspiring at once * ideas of 
duration, almost endless ; of power, inconceivable; of ma- 
jesty, supreme; of solitude, most awful; of grandeur, of de- 
solation, and of repose.” (Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 46.) 
We were, however, not a little disappointed at being told 
only that the author crawled into the sepulchral chamber of 
the great Pyramid, and wrote on one of its walls, ‘God bless 
our gracious King, George the Third !’ and on the other, 
‘ God bless the Duke of Kent!’ 

In descending the Nile, Mr. W.’s vessel was infested with 
rats, who feloniously laid hold of an entire fowl which he had 
intended for his dinner. However, he reached Damietta, 
“‘ safe and sound,” where he waited on the French consul, 
whom he found to be an unwieldy person, ill adapted for 
velocity of motion! ; and he narrowly escaped an unpleasant 
incident by being on the point of inquiring after his wife’s 
health, which would in all probability have been resented’as an 
‘ insult. On landing at Joppa (Jaffa), where he first set his feet 
on holy ground, ‘ particular expressions of Scripture darted 
as it were in a moment on his mind ;’ and the superior of the 
convent, where he was hospitably received, gave him consi- 
derable offence by saying grace too rapidly. — He receives 
with undistinguishing credulity many of the local traditions 
with which the monks entertain all strangers who sojourn at 
the convent, and he is delighted because one of them con- 
ducted him to the very place where Peter raised Tabitha. At 
Ramah, (the antient Arimathzea,) he took up his abode at 
the Latin convent, which stood on the exact spot where the 
habitation of Nicodemus was formerly placed. Having im- 
prudently leant over a pan of charcoal with his wet clothes, 
he was obliged to keep his bed: but he was enabled to collect 
some important information respecting the heating of apart- 
ments, which he communicates to his readers in the following 
grammatical sentence: ‘ ‘This is the ordinary way (by char- 
coal) of heating apartments; which, if not cautiously used, 
death must be the inevitable consequence.’ 

On his way to Jerusalem, finding the husbandmen armed 
to protect themselves from robbers, the traveller ingeniously 
remarks that robbery was an antient practice, and refers to 
various parts of Scripture for confirmation of this profound 
hypothesis. We pass over the holy raptures which he felt 
as he approached that city; regretting, however, that he did 
not pay his readers the compliment of clothing so much 
pious emotion in more correct English. A peculiar com- 
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‘placency bursts forth on this occasion ; and he ‘ acknowleges it 


as a favor on the part of Divine Providence, not unaccom- 
panied,’ he trusts, ‘ with the influence of grace, that he was 
elevated in the manner narrated.’ (P.161.) * Though long 
stripped,’ he remarks, ‘ of all its antient beauty, Jerusalem 
is still a considerable city :?— but he seems to be wholly 
unapprized that the very site of the antient city is involved in 
inextricable obscurity. Of the city of David not a vestige re- 
mains, the course of the walls is changed, and the old bound- 
aries are more than doubtful. The supposed Mount Calvary 
is said to have been levelled, and the brook of Kedron is dry. 
Of the two hills, which Tacitus, with his accustomed brevity 
and precision, describes as the site of Jerusalem, ‘* duos colles 
zmmensum editos claudebant muri per artem obliqui,” * that to 
the south called Sion was the antient or upper city: while the 
northern, called Acra, was gradually covered by the Temple 
and the buildings of the new city, and in later times by the 
various edifices which surround the modern sepulchre. ‘Thus 
Jerusalem has gradually moved northwards, and the hill of 
Sion has long since been deserted. 

With regard to Mr. Wilson’s emotions on visiting the 
Holy City, which have surrendered him an unresisting victim 
to the most extravagant impostures, we shall say but little. 
Although the actual situation of Sion, or the 


*¢ holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which, seventeen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross,” 


must be always an interesting theme of investigation, the 
scenes themselves are little calculated to call up those religious 
feelings, to which the present author has given such un- 
restrained utterance. ‘The truth is that, with respect to the 


sacred places themselves, the faith of: the Christian will de- 


rive little or no aid from the enthusiasm of the pilgrim. The 
chief utility of such researches relates to scriptural criticism, 
and the geography of Palestine must necessarily throw some 
illustration on the sacred books: but, paradoxical as it may 
seem, it is not in Judea that we must seek for those com- 
mentaries on the holy writings, which are supplied by living 
manners and usages. ‘The race of natives, by whom that 
country is now peopled, will by no means afford them; and 
Persia, Arabia, or even Abyssinia, will present the traveller 
with richer materials for this purpose than any that can 








* Hist. l.v. c. 2. 
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be. collected from: a territory wasted by so many successive 
hordes of Pagan, Christian, Saracenic, and Turkish invaders. 
From a careful comparison of the several descriptions of 
Palestine which have at different times fallen beneath our 
notice, we are obliged to conclude that modern Jerusalem is 
least of all calculated to gratify the expectations, or to repa 
the labors, of the traveller. According to Dr. Clarke om 
Mr. Jolliffe*, the very approach to the city produces a violent 
disruption. of every grand or awful or pleasing association ; 
and M. de Chateaubriand, speaking of the town, remarks 
that ‘ the sight of the houses of stone, enclosed in a country 
of stones, prompts one to ask, whether we are not looking on 
the confused monuments of a cemetery in the midst of a 
desert.” As to the identity of the sacred places, all is con- 
fusion. Mr. Wilson did not, he tells us, proceed to ‘ the 
place (of crucifixion) consecrated by so many awful consider- 
ations to the heart of the Christian:’ nor, moreover, does 
he give himself the trouble of inquiring upon what evidence 
the several localities rest, which excited within him such holy 
emotions. As for the general suffrage of antiquity, that 
suffrage has sanctioned the most palpable fables. No chain 
of evidence supports the traditions, either as to the place of 
crucifixion itself, or as to the several spots which Mr. W. 
visited, and which, he says, led to it. When Jerusalem was 
destroyed, what was left of it ? and amid the desolation, who 
remained to point out and identify the places? None of the 
eye-witnesses of the dreadful catastrophe survived, and the 
Jews would attach no interest to places commemorated by 
such an event. Nor could the first Christians have affixed 
to them any durable record, before their final abandonment 
of the city previously to its destruction, which would not 
have perished in the general wreck. ‘They fled from it as an 
accursed city: the voice, which warned them to depart, 
seemed almost to interdict their return; and it is not likely 
that they should have anxiously preserved the memorials of 
places, which they could not call to their contemplations 
without horror and affright. ‘The mummeries of the Romish 
church, and the legends respecting Jerusalem, certainly. re- 
ceive no sanction from Scripture, which is uniformly silent 
as to the actual spots that tradition has consecrated, though 
it has preserved their names. Names, alone, however, are 
the most uncertain of all historical monuments. In what- 
ever aspect, therefore, we consider the subject, ‘* the holy 





_%*. Letters from Palestine, Rev. vol. xci. p. 337.,. and vol. xciv. 
p- 416. . } 
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places” are not identified by any thing that deserves the name 


of evidence. } 

As a favorable specimen of the author’s manner, we extract 
a passage descriptive of the Dead Sea; omitting the scrip- 
tural citations with which his text is illustrated, but trans- 
cribing the references : : 


‘ The Lake Asphaltes, or Dead Sea, as it is more commonly 
called, assumes the form of a bow, lies between a chain of moun- 
tains, is estimated at about eighty miles in length, and twenty 
miles in breadth ; but it was impossible, at the particular spot 
where I stood, to take the whole into view, as it appeared to 
have a curving position ; and although it is understood to have 
no visible issue, yet it does not overflow. Science has deep rea- 
son to deplore that no effort has been made, on the part of Euro- 
pean governments, for permission from the Turks to transport @ 
small vessel, which might be effected from Joppa, or materials 
to construct one on the banks of this lake, in order that every 
part of it might be carefully explored. When it is considered 
that hitherto all the knowledge possessed, relative to this prodi- 
gious body of dead water, has been derived either from the hasty 
inspection of solitary travellers like myself, or religious fanatics, 
willing to magnify and mystify every circumstance, it cannot 
admit of doubt that: many curious discoveries might be brought 
to light. If, for example, it should be found to contain fish; as 
its waters are of a very different quality from those of the ocean, 
or any other lake from which fish have been taken, they may be 
of a kind and nature entirely different from those with which 
naturalists are yet acquainted. The truth, also, of what has often 
been supposed with regard to vestiges of remains of the demolished 
cities being under water, will be most accurately ascertained ; in 
short, the precise length, breadth, circumference, and depth of 
the whole, with other objects highly important. : 

‘ A variety of conjectures have been formed as to the means 
employed by the Almighty in the destruction of the cities charged 
with guilt. Writers mention that this lake covers the Vale of 
Siddim, where the cities stood, nay, that these are actually to be 
seen, but I could not possibly discover the slightest vestige of 
them. Although some speak of the destruction of thirteen towns 
by an inundation of burning sulphur, the statement cannot be 
opposed as detracting from that of the Scriptures, in which 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Adinah, Zeboim, and Bela, are mentioned, 
and therefore must be supposed by implication. Others, like- 
wise, state that the cities were destroyed by lightning; and the 
vegetable powers of the earth around burned up. If we attend, 
however, to the testimony of sacred historians, we are left in no 
state of doubt on the subject, since fire and brimstone have been 
so specially mentioned as a direct effect of the mighty vengeance 
of Heaven. 

‘ But, in considering this tremendous phenomenon, without 
taking into view whether it was soosentieia by fire and — 
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from the viols of heaven, by an inundation of melted sulphur 
poured from the mountains ignited by lightning, by volcanic 
means, or the horrors of an earthquake, accompanied by a fiery 
tempest in the air, one question cannot fail to arise ; viz. into 
what depository, or by what means, were the waters of the Jor- 
dan absorbed previous to the existence of such an event? It is 
perfectly evident that these must have had an outlet somewhere ; 
and I cannot allow myself to think they were absorbed in agricul- 
tural purposes, as some have supposed, founding an opinion on 
what Maundrell alludes to respecting the Barrady, a river about 
the same size, which he describes as consumed by the gardens in 
and about Damascus. 

‘ I am unwilling to offer any opinion upon this most interesting 
subject ; but as it is evident that unless the very structure of the 
country has been changed, the Jordan must have had in this plain 
a receptacle for its waters previous to the destruction of the 
cities, and since the Scriptures say nothing respecting the form- 
ation of the Dead Sea as a consequence of the judgment of 
Heaven, I am humbly inclined to think that this Lake may always 
have existed, and the cities were situated on the banks of it. In 
the terrible concussion of their fate, and the desolation which 
was poured upon the country, it appears highly probable that 
some important alteration took place. The bounds of the Lake 
may have been enlarged, and the character of its waters changed 
by the nitre and bituminous materials thrown into it. But it is 
not at all probable that the latter was altogether formed at the time ; 
on the contrary, had this been the fact, there can be no doubt a 
circumstance so peculiarly striking would have been described, 
nay, often alluded to, in the sacred record. However, from being 
silent on this point, I am inclined to conclude there is a strong 
confirmation of my opinion; although hitherto the common idea 
entertained has been that the Vale of Sodom and Gomorrah suf- 
fered a submersion, and the waters of the Lake Asphaltes covers 
the cities where they stood. 

‘ Another opinion also may be entertained, I had occasion to 
mention, that from an elevation, on approaching Jericho, I had 
a most extensive view of its plain, with part of the Dead Sea at 
the northern extremity. io, it may be supposed that the 
whole space covered by this sea, which is on an exact line with 
the plain, with a regular chain of mountains on each side, might 
have been, prior to the destruction of the cities, part of this very 
_ of Jericho; for the first tract of my journey along it to the 

ordan, from west to east, and the sea to the north, was an entire 
dead waste, the ground in a white, pulverised state, as if burned 
up» on which nothing grows; and we find expressly, in one part 
of the history of Lot, that he beheld all the plain of Jordan, 
before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah ; and, in another, 
that God had overthrown Sodom and Gomorrah by fire and brim- 
stone, with all the plain. (Gen. xix. 24.; Gen. xiii. 10.; Deut. 

XXiil. 23.) 
‘ The 
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© The situation of the country, as described by Moses at the 
time he wrote, appears to have been the same as at the present 
moment; who observes, that the ‘‘ whole land is brimstone and 
salt ; it is not sown or beareth, nor any grass groweth thereon :” 
and the acts of Almighty vengeance, which have thrown it into 
such a terrible state, have been recorded, in Infinite Wisdom, as 
an everlasting warning to countries involved in sin and wickedness. 
(2 Esdras, ii. 8, 9.) In short, no language can more strongly de- 
scribe the horrid situation of this country, than that which is to be 
found in Holy Writ. (Heb. xii. 29.; Deut. iv. 24. 32.; 1 Corinth. 
x. 1].; Jer. xxii. 29.) 

‘ I spent about half an hour on this denounced shore, and filled 
two bottles with the water; and as the shades of night were ap- 
proaching, the guards represented the danger of remaining 
longer, since an attack might be apprehended from some of the 
tribes of Arabs, who lurk about it, and are known to conceal 
themselves in the loose sands, watching for prey. In consequence 
of this, I mounted my mule and departed ; when I could not fail 
to recollect the strong language of Scripture, at retiring from 
this mournful and frightful scene of desolation. (Jer. xxxvi. 7.)’ 


We have already devoted a space to Mr. Wilson’s work 
which is far beyond its merits: but, as we have censured it 
with freedom, we have endeavored to shew that our remarks 
were not groundless. The looseness and negligence of its 
style, not to add its vulgarity and incorrectness, would, in 
our opinion, exclude it from any very extensive perusal, 
even if it abounded with striking facts, ingenious conjectures, 
er interesting discoveries.* We are far from denying to 





* We quote a few more instances of the writer’s mode of com- 
position. ‘ This right, added to the other, are uninterruptedly 
enjoyed.’ P. 26.—*‘ The ruins of a church was pointed out.’ P. 158. 
—‘ After passing this interesting scene, and much exhausted, having 
rode from sun-set to sun-rise, the tract or way became very ele- 
vated.’ Jb.—159.— ‘ I remarked that, in conferring a favor on 
servants, they stooped,’ &c. P.237.—‘ My servant, who held 
the monks in great veneration, when he happened to enter the 
presence of any of them, stooped down and kissed the right hand, 
though many withdrew it at the moment he was about to go into 
the act.’ Ib. —‘ He related a number of horrid circumstances that 
would freeze the very blood of man; not only as to Djezzar de- 
stroying the countenances of so many inhabitants, but those 
butcheries committed from caprice or amusement; and whose 
secluded wives had been sacrificed, the number of whom could 
never be properly ascertained.’ P. 376. —‘ An incident occurred, 
which conveyed warning to be cautious in judging too rashly from 
appearances.’ P. 385.— Mr. W. speaks with entire and laudable 
modesty as to his literary pretensions: but what is to become of 
the English language, if books are printed in shoals with this 
barbarity of diction ? 
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the author the ‘praise of being a devout and sincere Chris- 
tian: but we would remind him that Christian piety is a meek 
and retiring affection; that it inhabits the recesses of the 
soul, and does not ordinarily display itself in outward 
phraseology, affected raptures, or self-sufficient comparisons 
of ourselves with others; while it reserves for the stated pe- 
riods of worship, or for its private communion with the 
great object of human adoration, those expressions and 
thoughts which are polluted and debased by an association 
with low, worldly, or familiar occurrences. 








Art. IV. An Address io the Farmers of Great Britain: with au 
Essay on the Prairies of the Western Country. By Morris 
Birkbeck. To which is annexed, the Constitution of the State 
of Illinois. 8vo. pp. 52. I1s.6d. Ridgway. 1822. 


Art. V. Sketches of Plans for settling in Upper Canada, a Por- 
tion of the unemployed Labourers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Second Edition, with Additions. By a Settler. 8vo. pp. 53. 
ls. 6d. Harding. 1822. 


WV BATEVER men may say, the world is wide enough te con- 

tain a vastly greater population than ever yet trod at the 
same time on its surface; and the cornucopia which a boun- 
tiful Creator presents for the support of the human race, so 
far from failing in its stores, seems by repletion to invite the 
farther increase of mankind, as it were in seorn and derision 
of those trembling calculators and sinister prophets who pre- 
dict its exhaustion. No,—let us not reproach Providence with 
a niggardly and circumscribed spirit: tothe partial dispens- 
ations of man, not of God, are our sufferings attributable. In 
the natural economy of the bee, the drones are driven from 
their hive: but, in the artificial economy of human society, 
the industrious and productive classes, — those who have pre- 
pared the honey, —are those who are refused a participation of 
it, and are banished to uncultivated wilds and traekless forests 
to seek that subsistence which is denied to them at home. 
Thus, like the down of the thistle, are the sons and daughters 
of industrious poverty blown about by the storm, but destined 
to take root in distant regions, and flourish and bear fruit in 
distant ages. . 

Of the pamphlets before us, each sounds a note of invit~ 
ation, one from the northern and the other from the western 
regions of America; like the morning bell on the ears of a 
dreamer, announcing the day-break, and summoning him from 
unprofitable and unsound slumber to the exertions of industry 
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attended with competence and followed by repose. To re- 
commend either of these settlements — Upper Canada or the 
Illinois —in preference to the other, would be to impose on our- 
selves a gratuitous responsibility of the most serious kind: but 
it is pleasing to observe that each has its advocates, and con- 
sequently that each may be presumed to have its advantages. 
We briefly noticed the first edition of the ‘ Settler’s’ pamphlet 
in vol. xcvii. p. 223.; which contained the outline of a plan 
for the independent provision of an indefinite and almost un- 
limited number of people, now subsisting mainly on parochial 
relief in Great Britain, by the productive employment, for a 
few years only, of the capital expended in the enterprize. A 
second plan is now suggested, which would draw from the 
mother-country merely the small advance of money required 
to convey emigrants from Europe to their places of des- 
tination: the emigrants, on their arrival, being to depend on 
supplies of produce to be drawn from the present inhabitants 
of the province. This, we must confess, does appear to us 
as an obstacle rather than a facility; because protection is 
more precarious when divided between two parties, irrespons- 
ible and unconnected, than when it is dependant on one. It 
seems that, in the year 1820, a project was in agitation for 
making a canal from Rice Lake to the head of the Bay of 
Quinte, by means of a subscription of the produce of the 
country ; that subscription intitling contributors to propor- 
tionate shares in the canal. Although the views of the pro- 
poser, however, are represented as having been embraced 
most readily by all classes, rich and poor, of the district of 
Newcastle, through which the line was to have gone, we must 
infer that the project was abandoned, because this plan of 
opening that canal by means of emigrants is connected with 
the present scheme. ‘The supposition is made of six thousand 
men, women, and children, who are to be settled; divided 
into three parties of two thousand each, to be forwarded to 
the river Trent, which connects the Rice Lake with the Bay 
of Quinte, in three successive springs. On the arrival of the 
first party, those who are capable of labor are to be set to 
work on the proposed canal, instead of proceeding to their 
destined ‘location: food, clothing, medical attendance, in- 
struction for children, &c. having been provided by a prelimi- 
nary arrangement. The second spring will bring the next 
division, and the course of the ensuing year be as the former. 
On the arrival of the third party, the first will be permitted 
to visit the promised land, and make the necessary prepar- 
ations for building, cropping, and settling. — Should this 
system of colonization be adopted, it may be continued to 
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many succeeding bodies of two thousand persons; ‘because, 
after the completion of the canal, no obstacle will remain to 
prevent their proceeding thence to the carrying place in the 
township of Smith, and forwards through the shallow lakes to 
the boundaries of the Canadas. Ministers of religion are to 
be chosen according to the profession of the different sects 
composing the colony. : 

Now comes the question, how is the money to be raised ? 
We can imagine only two ways: — the first, by government ; 
in other words, by a compulsory tax on those who stay at home 
for the aid of others to go abroad: — the second, by parishes, 
who must mortgage their poor-rates, and voluntarily impose a 
present tax on themselves with the uncertain speculation of 
future relief. ‘The immediate absence of a number of families, 
now burdensome, would doubtless in some measure alleviate 
this immediate tax: but the probability is that, under the 
present system, in a very short time the places of these absen- 
tees would be supplied by others of the same description. 


‘ With respect (says the Settler) to the supply of provisions, 
&c. to meet the wants of our emigrants on their arrival, nothing 
can be more simple than the mode contemplated in 1820, viz. that 
every old resident should, according to his means, subscribe his 
quota of the required produce. Some would subscribe wheat, 
others oats, barley, peas, beans, and hops; others whiskey and 
maple sugar; others cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs; barrelled 
pork and beef, and salt from the home pits ; others, again, hay and 
straw, lumber, scantling, &c. Our friend, the enterprising sup- 
porter of the new iron works on the Trent, would experience the 
pleasure of contributing, for his shares, the iron implements that 


will be wanted; and the home manufacturers, the spinners, the 


possessors of wool, &c. will not be found backward in their sup- 
plies: in short, for such an object there can be no doubt of abun- 
dant contributors coming forward with whatever the province 
produces. The distribution may either be under the general 
management, or various bodies or gangs may be apportioned to 
the care of various individuals, sharers in the canal. 
_ © It will not be a work of charity, as the word is generally un- 
derstood; the present inhabitants of Canada will not be gratuit- 
ously giving away so much of their staple commodities ; inasmuch 
as they will have their shares in the canal for remuneration, ac- 
cording to their subscriptions ; and then the acquisition of the im- 
proved water-course and of an industrious body of settlers in the 
heart of the province will not be disregarded. And how well do 
these settlers merit their title to these supplies, as well as ulti- 
mately to their allotment of land? ‘There is obligation on neither 
side, although the foundation will be laid for the intercommuni- 
cation of the most friendly sentiments. The settlers are taken to 
their new homes: they are maintained for three years ; and they 
‘will go to their cleared land free of expense. In return, they give 
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to their old country their absence, ‘and to Canada the accomplish- 
ment of works desired by all who have thought upon the subject, 
and the acquisition of some thousands of valuable members.’ 


This really appears to us a most precarious and insufficient 
dependence for support. Without wishing unfairly to dis- 
courage emigration, we do not believe that it will have any 
permanent effect in alleviating poverty at home; where we 
have abundance of food for all, and might have abundance of 
employment, if taxation, with its voracious appetite, did not 
swallow up so large a share of the fruits of British industry ; 
and we deem it a duty to caution those, who contemplate an 
almost irretrievable step, against the seduction of writers, some 
of whom from interested motives, and others from the natural 
desire of promoting the prosperity of the colony which they 
have themselves adopted, are apt to paint in gaudy colors the 
real advantages that it possesses, while they throw into the shade. 
the dangers, privations, and hardships which must be encoun- 
tered to obtain them. The ‘ Settler’ is aware of this bias, and 
offers his testimony in favor of Upper Canada with the neces- 
sary qualification: but he declares without reserve that, in 
climate, general fertility, and the means of comfortable sub- 
sistence, no country in the world surpasses it ! 

Mr. Birkbeck has been hardly used: but it was to be ex- 
pected, because he is a political dissenter from the established 
administration of the country. A man of talents, character, 
and family-connections, he did not hesitate, while at home, to 
denounce corruptions and abuses; and then, hopeless of 
effecting the reform without which there is no chance of 
redemption, he flew to the western wilds of America with his 
wife and family, to save himself from sinking into that wretched 
pauperism which, having long since denuded the cottage, has 
now entered the farm-house, and is threatening the mansion of 
the landlord. After having communicated to the public the 
motives, the progress, and the result of his enterprize, and 
encouraged others to follow him by a faithful narrative of the 
success which has crowned his labors, he is attacked by a set 
of writers who accuse him of wilfully misrepresenting, from 
base and sinister motives, the actual state of the country 
which he describes ; of being a speculator and land-gambler ; 
and of endeavoring to allure into his toils the weak and the 
credulous, to their certain perdition. Conscious that much 
pains have been taken to impress on the public mind a belief 
that his undertaking has failed, and that he is both disappoint- 
ed and ruined, Mr. Birkbeck, after the lapse of five years, 
now affirms, ‘ with the confidence of an honest man, and with 
something of that indignation which such a man feels — 
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the truth of his word has been called in question, that all the 


statements and opinions of moment contained in his former 
publications have been confirmed by experience.’ Of all the 
dangers attendant on emigration, he says, that of being mis- 
led is the greatest; ‘ for myself, I should inform you that I 
have no speculations to prevent the integrity of my testimony ; 
I retain only the estate which I purchased for my own occu- 
pation ; and my only business is the cultivation of it’ The 
sum of the whole is this : 


‘ The Illinois is a country delightful to inhabit ; healthy, rich in 
soil, and of easy tillage, with good water and a sufficiency of tim- 
ber; convenient to navigation, and consequently favourable for a 
market ; — under a government formed by its inhabitants for their 
own benefit, and transacted by deputies of their own appointment. 
It is a country where land in abundance, of excellent quality, may 
be purchased at the price of from one dollar and a quarter to 
three dollars per acre; where the settler may accommodate his 
expenditure to the depth of his purse without being subject to in- 
vidious comparisons ; where the farmer may cultivate much or 
little according to his capital, or his inclination; where the la- 
bourer may earn a week’s subsistence by the labour of two 
days; and, lastly, where every man can enjoy the fruits of his in- 
dustry in perfect security. Here are no tithes or poor-rates, and 
the amount of taxes is under one penny per acre. Yet here, as 
elsewhere, industry is as essential to success as it is to enjoyment ; 
and the idle, the dilatory, and the dissolute are-equally wretched 
and contemptible. The original decree, ‘“‘ By the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread,” though not enforced with rigour, must 
not be evaded with impunity. 

‘ From the shores of Virginia to this place, I had to explore a 
vast country, always looking out for an opportunity of settling. I 
have also traversed this state in various directions; and it is with a 
feeling of self-gratulation which your candour will rather sympa- 
thise with than condemn, that I can now assure you, that, had I 
again to choose, this would be my residence in preference to any 
other situation that I have seen or heard of.’ 


Mr. Birkbeck’s observations ‘ on the Prairies of the 
Western Country’ were first inserted in the Jdlinois Intelli- 
gencer, with a view to the correction of some erroneons notions 
respecting the soil, geography, and formation of them. The 
universal covering of the prairies is a black mould, varying 
from six inches to two feet or more in depth; and ofa qualit 
so uniform, that it should seem to have been deposited at the 


‘same period by some vast body of superincumbent water. It 


is free from stones or coarse fragments, and the particles are 
so fine as to be scarcely palpable. It possesses a large por- 
tion of what Mr. B. calls water of absorption ; that is, water 
not evaporable by the sun or atmosphere, in union = its 
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clayey particles; and these are so intimately mixed with fine 
siliceous sand as to prevent ail tendency to bind, or accumu- 
late in clods, when under cultivation. This quality enables 
it, he says, to retain moisture with wonderful tenacity through 
the dryest seasons; while in the wettest it does not hold water, 
but becomes firm and fit for the plough in a few hours after 
the heaviest rain. It rests on a sub-soil of loam, more or less 
retentive as it approaches to the character of clay or sand. 


‘Prairie-land, when merely inclosed, is in a more forward and 


profitable state for cultivation than timbered land when inclosed 
and cleared in the usual way at the expence of fifteen or 
twenty dollars per acre ; or of twice that sum by European 
laborers who are unpractised in the work. A prairie which has 
been mown or pastured for two years may be ploughed with 
half the labor of that which is in its wild state. | 

The Constitution of the State of Illinois is now for the first 
time published in this country. The Congress of the United 
States passed au act in the year 1818, enabling the people of 
this territory to form a state-government; and establishin 
the admission of it into the Union, on an equal footing wit 
the states originally confederated. We have read this * Con- 
stitution’ with great interest, It recognizes entire freedom in 
religious matters, with freedom of discussion by means of an 
unfettered press, and is founded on representation and elec- 
tion. Indeed, the principle of election is carried to an ex- 
treme: for not only are the governors, senators, and repre- 
sentatives, to be x Fast by the people, but (art. iv. sect. 4.) 
the justices of the supreme court, and the judges of the in- 
ferior courts, are to be appointed by joint ballot of the general 
assembly, &c.; and by art. v. sect. 3., * company, battalion, 
and regimental officers (staff-officers excepted), are to be 
elected by the persons composing their several companies, 
battalions, and regiments.” ‘The powers of government are 
divided into three distinct departments, each confided to a 
separate body of magistracy; namely, those which are legis- 
lative, those which are executive, and those which are judi- 
ciary; and, with certain specified exceptions, ‘* no person or 
collection of persons being one of those departments shall 
exercise any power belonging to either of the others.” The 
constitution is prudently jealous of any interference and in- 
fluence from the United States: for it prohibits (art. ii. 
sect. 25.) any public functionary whatever, under the United 
States, from having a seat in the general assembly of the 
Illinois; ‘and no one holding an office of honor or profit un- 
der the former can hold an office of honor or profit under the 
latter. Art.vi. sect. 1. declares that neither slavery nor in- 
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voluntary servitude shall hereafter be introduced, otherwise 
than for the punishment of proved crimes on a trial by jury: 
that the children, hereafter born of Negroes or Mulattoes al- 
ready in servitude, shall become free, males at the age of 
twenty-one years and females at eighteen; and that no in- 
denture of any Negro or Mulatto hereafter made, (that is, 
from the recognition of the constitution,) executed out of the 
state, or if made in the state where the term of service ex- 
ceeds one year, shall be of the least validity, except those 
that are given in cases of apprenticeship. Art, viii. sect. 3. 
declares that no man can of right be compelled to attend, 
erect, or support any place of worship, or to maintain any 
ministry, against his consent; that no human authority can, 
in any case whatever, control or interfere with the. rights of 
conscience; that no preference shall ever be given by law to 
any religious establishments or modes of worship ; and that 
no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 


any office or public trust. 


Such are some of the principles on which the Constitution of 
Illinois is founded. ‘To have recognized them thus openly is 
a great thing: — to act on them, and to preserve them free 
from corruption and ‘abuse, will be a much greater. 

Mr. Birkbeck would confer an essential service on many 
who are now meditating whether they shall emigrate to our own 
colony of Canada or to the Western States, if he would col- 
lect and publish a fair statistical account of the Illinois: dis- 
playing its actual income, revenue, resources, population, state 
of agriculture, manufactures, and markets. 
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Art. VI. A History of the Brazil ; comprising its Geography, 
Commerce, Colonization, Aboriginal Inhabitants, &c. &c. &c. 
By James Henderson, recently from South America. Illustrated 
with Twenty-eight Plates and Two Maps. 4to. pp. 520. 
3/. 13s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 


4 is rather a geography than a history of Brazil. Ithas 
little resemblance of either form or matter to the valu- 
able work of Mr. Southey, which bears a similar title, but 
much in common with Koster’s Travels, which we noticed in 
vol. Ixxxvii. p. 122., and with Luccock’s Notes on Rio de 
Janeiro, reviewed in vol. xcvi. p. 81.; and, indeed, it com- 
presses into one volume a large portion of the information 
contained in those two geographical works. The author’s 
object has been to describe the state of Brazil from its first 
discovery to the present time; to trace distinctly the bounda- 
ries. of the twenty-two provinces which it comprizes, their 
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subdivisions into districts, and their mountains and rivers ; to 
enumerate the establishments in each province, with the na- 
ture of their agricultural productions; and to pourtray the 
composition of the inhabitants, whether Whites, Mulattos, 
Mamelucos, Mestizos, Christianized Indians, or Africans. 
Much use has been made of the Portuguese book on this sub- 
ject, published by Father Manoel Ayres de Cazal. — Litho- 
graphic engravings, from drawings taken on the spot, illustrate 
many peculiar objects. 

_ In the introductory chapter, Mr. H. describes his voyage, 
in March, 1819, from England to Rio de Janeiro, the bay of 
which supplies a picturesque sketch ; and the ensuing chapter 
gives an outline of the historical progress of discovery, down 
to the period of the arrival of the royal family in Brazil. 
Two sections are allotted to the province of Rio de Janeiro, 
as the most important ; and one section to each of the other 
twenty-one provinces. Conclusive observations terminate 
the text; and an appendix concerning natural history finishes 
the volume. 


Some of the scenery at Rio de Janeiro is thus.delineated: + 





‘ An aqueduct, for furnishing water to the Cidade Nova, is 
nearly copmleted ; in which quarter some new fountains are to be 
observed, especially the Lagarto, and another in the Campo 
St. Anna, large, built of stone, and discharging the water by 
numerous spouts. . 

‘ The fountains in the eastern district of the city consist of one 
in the Palace Square, in the shape of a tower, the Marrecas; 
one in the Moura Place; and the Carioca, with twelve spouts; 
all of which are supplied by the aqueduct already mentioned. 

‘ A visit to its source I found to be a most interesting excur- 
sion. I was accompanied to it by two friends. We directed our 
course to the village of Matta Cavallos, passing underneath the 
double arcade, the superior one having forty-two arches, and 
which conducts the water from the Therezian hill across a valley 
close to the city. We called upon Mr. Langsdorffe, the Russian. 
consul, and proceeded from his house up a gradual ascent, covered 
with almost impervious woods, and, after crossing a deep glen, 
gained the terrace, which is formed by excavation along the sides 
of mountains and precipices for nearly fourmiles. As far as two 
white pillars, opening into the Orange Valley, a distance of about 
three miles, the terrace has been recently repaired, and forms of 
itself a very fine promenade. Upon its inner side the range of ‘' 
pean is erected, which is nearly eight feet high, consisting 
of two walls, a yard from each other, which space is arched over, 
and encloses the small stream of water that flows rapidly along 
a channel hewn out of stone. As far as the pillars it has been 
recently enlivened by white-washing, and at certain distances 
small apertures are left for the purpose of ventilation, In some 
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places, small iron gates are introduced into the wall, to admit of 
the occasional entrance of persons within it; those gates are 
locked, and an opening is left at the bottom large enough to re- 
ceive the arm. There is likewise a bason, cut out of the stone. 
to supply the passers-by with water, which has rather a peculiar 
avour. 

__* The eye is delighted with the succession of beautiful scenery 
which the walk presents, and rambles in undiminished rapture at 
every point, over the varied and romantic objects which sportive 
viature has here produced. Precipices above, and accumulated 
alpines, shut in the view to the south and west. Winding glens 
below, formed by smaller elevations; here and there houses seen 
almost embosomed in the woody ravines; the valley of Engenho 
Velho, sprinkled with white houses, which is also the site of the 
palace of St. Christovao; the city and bay, surrounded with their 
amphitheatres of mountains; the high soaring masses near the 
pass to the Tejuca; the towering piles of the Organ range, and 
others of varied appearance to the right, edging the distant hori- 
zon, together form a grand totality, a most animated and ani- 
mating picture, extending far to the north and the east, har- 
monizing the feclings, and lifting the mind into a profound and 
pleasing train of wonder and adoration of the all-powerful Being 
who has ordained these noble diversities of nature, over which his 
creative hand has thrown the graceful and cheerful covering of 
verdant trees and shrubs, swarming in wild profusion, the hand 
of man having in few places contributed its aid. 


‘«¢ Hail, Source of beings! Universal Soul 
Of heav’n and earth! Essential Presence, hail! 
To Thee I bend the knee: to Thee my thoughts 
Continual climb, who with a master hand 
Hast the great whole into perfection touch’d.” 


‘ This charming picture is lost to view on passing the opening 
betwixt the pillars, where the prospect, although more confined, 
is admirable, consisting of the deep recesses of the Orange Valley, 
the more lofty features of the mountains which encompass it, and 
the singularly formed Corcovada at its head, all rising into inde- 
scribable magnificence. These are scenes that would have de- 
lighted and invigorated with new energy the most exaltéd poets 
and painters. From hence, a narrower terrace, covered with 
entwining brushwood, and skirting along the side of the mountains 
for about a mile, brought us to the head of the valley, where the 
origin of the aqueduct is marked, by an inscription, to have taken 
place in the year 1744. Its source is adorned with a fine cascade, 
at the foot of which, a declining platform of rocks, overshadowed 
with trees, and refreshed with the falling water, afforded us a 
delightful retreat from the _ of the sun; and here in reality 
we enjoyed the refreshment a slave had brought for us: above us 
the rugged mountains in precipices and the stony bed of the rivu- 
let were seen, overhung with high trees and shrubs as far as the 


eye could reach. In this place, and from these waters, a a 
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mind must, indeed, imbibe those draughts of inspiration which 
the vale of Tempe, and the mountain and stream of Parnassus, are 
fabled to have produced. A long and intricate path leads from 
hence to the summit of the Corcovada Mountain; below us there 


was an abrupt and rocky steep, its sides covered with thickly 


growing brushwood, down which the water descended in a mur- 
muring course to the valley ; the whole of its varieties of verdure 
and fertility, with’the bay of Bota-fogo at its lower extremity, 
was within our view. A winding road led us to a point, where 
we descended by a difficult way into the. valley, while its fine 
oranges, growing spontaneously, supplied us with a dessert. It 
is beautified with some elegant houses.’ ‘ 


Having described the circus erected for bull-baiting, the 
author adds:—‘ Within the last two years this building 
was the scene of the various feats in horsemanship of Mr, 
Southby and his troop, for which it is well adapted. The 
clown, soon acquiring some of the local peculiarities of the 
people, produced amongst them a fund of merriment they had 
been little accustomed to; and they expressed themselves 
more highly astonished and pleased with those performances, 
and the wonderful display of agility by Mrs. Southby on <ie 
tight rope, than any thing they had ever before witnessed.’ It 
is curious to find the amusements of the London vulgar thus 
installed on the American continent among the delights of 
royalty. 

Assassination, especially from motives of jealousy, is here 
said to be very common in the metropolis; and an account is 
given of the death of a British officer by a stab, or facada. 
The tenure of landed property is criticized as very unfavor- 
able to agricultural improvement, the estates being almost all 


leasehold, and subject to arbitrary, fines. 


‘ The savage Indians,’ says the author, ‘ frequently carry off by 
force some of their Christianized brethren, and display an inveterate 
antipathy to civilization. The tribes on the northernbank of the Para- 
hiba, bordering upon the Portuguese establishments, are considered 
much more cruel than those on the southern, and have afforded 
various and recent proofs of cannibalism. On some occasions 
they lie in ambush near pathways, and, with their arrows, pierce 
the stranger to the heart, and feast upon his body. A proprietor 
of a sugar-work was carried off about three years ago, and de- 
voured by them; and since that time three or four Negroes have 
shared the same fate. They are addicted to plunder, and commit 
at times great devastation amongst the sugar-plantations, advanc- 
ing in bodies of fifty or sixty from the woods, and cutting down 
the canes, which they carry off to their retreats. They are great 
cowards ; and, on those appointed to keep watch giving the alarm 
of the approach of a single individual, they fly precipitately.’ 
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In the province of Rio Grande do Sul, the cattle undergo 


a sort of military drill, and seem to take a pleasure in ‘ doing 
their exercise.” 


‘ For the management of a fazenda of five thousand head of 
cattle, it is said six men are sufficient, with one hundred horses at 
least ; the whole of which pasture together in troops of twenty, 
with a tamed mare, from which they do not usually stray. From 
the sandy nature of the soil, as in many other parts of Brazil, 
particularly at Pernambuco, no expense is incurred by the owners 
for shoeing them. In each establishment, or tract of land, there 


is commonly a small hill, or the most elevated land is selected, as 


plain and even at the summit as possible, which is known by the 
name of rodeio, (a certain compass of Jand,) and is capable of 
receiving the whole flock, when brought together. For this pur- 
pose, the shepherds on horseback distribute themselves round 
about the cattle, and cry out loudly “* Rodeio, rodeio, rodeio ;” 
at whose voices the cattle march at full trot towards the rodeio, in 
files, divided into droves or bands of fifty to one hundred, ac- 
cording to the numbers that pasture together. This mode of form- 
ing them early into troops is indispensable, in order to put on the 
mark of the dono or proprietor upon such as have it not, and with 
more facility to select those that are upwards of four years old 
for the market, or for carnesecco, or jirked beef.’ — 

‘ The breed of sheep would, if attended to, much exceed that 
of cattle, in consequence of their generally producing two at 
a birth; they are not, however, numerous, few farmers possessing 
one thousand head, and the major part not any. Nothing here 
appears so easy and cheap as the multiplication of this animal. 
For the purpose of shepherding a flock of one thousand, two cur- 
dogs are sufficient, bred up in the following mode. As soon as 
they are whelped, the lambs of a ewe are killed, the puppies are 
put to her, and she suckles them until she becomes habituated to 
treat them as her young, when, upon opening their eyes and 
seeing no other benefactor, they attach themselves to her, and 
play with the lambs as if they were of the same species. 
Nothing is ever given them to eat: they are shut in the fold 
with the sheep; and on obtaining strength and vigor to attend 
the flock, they are suffered to go at large, when they accompany 
it to the field. In a little time, and without more instruction, 
they are so familiarized with the sheep, that they never separate 
from them. When it happens that a ewe lambs. in the field, and 
the lamb cannot accompany, the mother, in consequence of its not 
yet having sufficient strength to follow her, one of the dogs 
watches near, and if he finds that the lamb cannot follow the 
mother to the flock, he carries it in his mouth, without doing it 
the least harm. No other animal or unknown person can approach 
the sheep, of which these dogs are the guardians, without the 
risk of being attacked. The other domestic dogs and the hordes 
of the chimarroe dogs are the greatest enemies to the flock ; 
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against them and the birds of prey, which pick out the eyes of 
the lambs, the vigilance of the watch-dogs is requisite.’ 


The keepers of cattle have evidently yet many things to 
learn, since usages so different from the European are already 
found applicable to animals of European origin. By thus re~ 
cording the experience of the New World, the Old may learn 
to profit from it. 

In every section, the author adopts an uniform plan of 
classifying his information. He begins with the boundaries 
of the province, and the history of its colonization; then 
passes on to the mountains, mineralogy, phytology, zoology, 
rivers, lakes, and ports; and next attends to the towns, 
parishes, agricultural establishments, and population. — The 
cochineal insect is found in many provinces, and might be 
cultivated to a great extent. 

When describing the province of Matto Grosso, Mr. H. 
gives the following anecdote, which nearly authorizes our 
placing in Brazil the adventures of Whittington Lord Mayor 
of London. ‘ At this period, (1730,) a singular branch of com- 
merce flourished at Assumption, which was in the disposal of 
cats, at exorbitant prices: the first pair of those animals that 
were brought to that city were sold for one pound of gold, 
and their progeny at thirty oitavas, and so on, till the aug- 
mentation of this race proportionably reduced their value. 
The extraordinary value of cats in this place was occasioned 
by the houses and stores of Indian corn, &c. being infested 
with prodigious swarms of rats.’ 

It is also stated that, in this province of Matto Grosso, the 
Indians frequently change the color of a green parrot into yel- 
low, by stripping off the plumage and applying the dye of the 
urucu to the unfeathered skin. — The following table contrasts 
the general language of the province with that of the Guay- 
curu savages who inhabit a part of it : | 


GEN. LINGUA. GUAYCURU. 
‘ Sun Aract A’liga 

Pannay (used by the. 

Moon Jact } men only) 
Epannay (women) 

White Tinga Lapaca 

Black Una Nabidre 

Great Guassu Elodo 

Brother Enduva Nixo 

Salt Juki Juki 

Ostrich ml Apacanigo. 

Crocodile Jacare Nioxe 
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GEN. LINGUA. GUAYCURU. 

Horse Cavaru Apolicano 
Pig Taycu Nigda 
Do Jaguara Niknik 
Wolf Guara Tiglicon 
Cat. Bracaya Perixene 
Man’ °- Apuaba Hulegre 
Demon, or Evil Anh Nesioaiia 

Spirit nhanga anigogigo 
Diviner Page Unigenito.’ 


We are sorry to learn from a passage in p. 392. that Mr. 
Koster, the author of the well-made book of Travels in 
Northern Brazil, to which we have already referred, has fallen - 
a victim to the climate, and died at Recife. | 

This volume is rather dry, and not free from repetitions, 
since the account of one district is often equally applicable ” 
to others, while the formal arrangement of topic, which the 
author has adopted, necessitates a fresh recapitulation in every | 
chapter of the same heads of information. Mr. Luccock’s 
less methodical manner is more conducive to amusement. On ; 
the whole, however, Mr. Henderson deserves commendation | 
for much originality of observation, much translated instruc- | 
tion, much orderly disposition of parts, and much rational 
commentary. 

FE The author’s ‘ Concluding Observations’ thus anticipate the 
7 approaching improvement of Brazil : 
i: ‘ A nobler view of this fine country is rising before us. The 
iis adoption by the Brazilians of the free constitution of government: 
| recently determined upon by the mother-country, and sanctioned 

| by the beneficent disposition of their monarch, as well as by the | 
y highly honorable, judicious, and decided approbation of the Prince 
, 





Royal, will, it is hoped, rouze the latent energies of this fine 
; country, and. produce an immediate advance towards that flourish- 
; ing and distinguished state we have been contemplating. Indeed 
‘ee it cannot be otherwise if the constitution is adopted with stability’ 4 
and energy; for liberty, civil and religious, is richly productive 
of every thing that is honourable and beneficial to mankind, and 
ie ) those have been the most truly glorious who have enjoyed it 
most, giving, as it does to man, when wisely tempered, an open 
and happy countenance and heart, and a firm and erect attitude, 
step, and character. Such has been Greece in ancient and such 
: | is Britain in modern times. 
| ‘ The want of similar blessings in the Brazil has greatly par- 
alysed industry in the pursuits of husbandry and commerce, en- 
gendered apathy, and an almost total depression of any desire to 
emerge from a state of profound ignorance in literature and the 
arts. Education, partially derived from royal professors, whose 
pompous denominations. are a mockery upon learning, will now 
surely soar to excellence, by means of the establishment of semi- 
naries of Jearning, with professors of real talent. The diffusion 
of 
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of knowledge, and the interest which a share in a popular consti- 
tution will give the people_in their government, will change their 
listless character into one of life and energy. The amelioration 
of the laws respecting property in land, the adoption of new regu- 
lations in favor of commerce, and the curtailing the mind-degrading 
and extortionate influence of a numerous and slothful priesthood, 
will give the Brazilians the desire and power of giving effect to 
the immense physical means of felicity and glory afforded by a 
country so extraordinarily favoured by nature. 

‘ When so barren, so foggy, so unproductive, and so small a 
country as Holland, has rendered itself so rich and distinguished 
among the European states, infinitely more blessed by nature, 
what may not be anticipated of a land so immense, so luxuriant 
in soil, and so favourable in climate as the Brazil, capable as it is 
of largely producing almost whatever nature has bestowed upon 
other countries. What may not be anticipated now that such a 
land has exchanged slavery for freedom ? 

‘ The philosopher, the man of business, and the philanthropist, 
already exult in the change, and are felicitated by the prospect 
so richly and grandly opening before them. To the first, im- 
proved facilities will be afforded, in one of the most magnificent 
and varied fields in the world, for his delightful pursuits in Natural 
History. To the British merchant particularly an immense aug- 
mentation of his commercial dealings will be opened, by a wiser 
administration of the Brazilian government relative to the ex- 
change of commodities with other countries, and by the increased 
industry and prosperity of the Brazilian people. The well-wisher 
to the happiness of his fellow-men will be cheered with the pros- 
pect of the gradual if not speedy abolition of the hateful slave- 
trade ; thus conferring the enjoyment of freedom not only upon 
their sable brethren in South America, but cutting off one of the 
main sources of the wars, slavery, and misery of the people of 
Africa. The revered names of Clarkson and Wilberforce will 
then sound as gratefully as they now do odiously to the Brazilian 
planter and dealer, who at present, from a prejudiced and narrow 
conception of what best contributes to the prosperity of indi- 
viduals and of nations, and from an ignorant sad ill-founded 
notion of the faculties of the Negro, misconceive the labors of 
those excellent men. The picture which we have drawn of the 
future advancement of this country permits us also to indulge the 
hope that the blessings of civilization will be carried with Jesuitical 
earnestness among the numerous untamed Indians, and that the 
envenomed dart, rudely-painted skin, -and distorted features, will 
give place to the customs of social life, thereby converting their 
native wilds into scenes of fertility, such as formerly beautified 
the missions of Paraguay, where groves of fruit-trees, where 
sweetest plants and flowers, plantations of roots, of rice, and 
Indian corn, numerous useful animals, together with a mild paternal 
government, ensured plenty and prosperity to the inhabitants.’ 


We are not willing to think that this picture is too highly 
colored: but is not attention to Brazil as a field of commer- 
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cial speculation, or colonial exploit, on the decline in this 
country ? and may not the imperial constitution, which it is 
about to receive, give to its laws an inhospitable and intoler- 
ant tendency? ‘Titles probably will be multiplied, entails en- 
couraged, and landed property acquire a feudal importance 
and inseparability. Instead of land tending to divide into 
small possessions, vested absolutely in the cultivator, every 
planter may become the vassal of a monastery, or of a noble- 
man. Idle proprietors will then be the grandees of the 
region; and the taxes, instead of attacking the resources of 
laziness, will be flung on the earnings of industry. The reve- 
nue of fixed property is absorbed by the state with advantage 
to the activity of the community: but the taxation of circu- 
lating property checks the movements of trade, confiscates its 
accumulations, and delays the progress of universal wealth. 
We apprehend danger, also, in all the South American 
nations, of a growing prejudice against the European foreigner: 
the Creole population almost every where combines against 
the stranger and the intruder; and thus a long postponement 
of the importation of the arts and civilities of the old world is 
threatened. Forgetting that the lapse of a single generation 
suffices to replace the stranger by the native, these jealous 
self-sufficient traders reject the instruction of the experienced 
and the co-operation of the skilful, and thus prolong the ado- 
lescence of a society which a more liberal policy would sooner 
ripen to maturity. ‘To encourage a taste for travelling into 
Europe might be the best remedial process for the native 
governments ; since it would generate the habit of consulting 
a mass of literature which has outgrown the pyejudices of a 
darker age, and which, though still compatible with superan- 
nuated institutions, may tend to check their revival and exten- 
sion in a newer and a vaster world. 








Art. VII. Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial Re- 
gions of the New Continent, during the Years 1799—1804. By 
Alexander de Humboldt, and Aimé Bonpland; with Maps, Plans, 
&c. Written in French by Alexander de Humboldt, and trans- 
lated into English by Helen Maria Williams. Vol. V. In Two 
Parts.* 8vo. pp. 870. 1. 4s. Boards, Longman and Co. 

Py arrenenarese the intellectual regale with which M. de 

Humboldt generally contrives to treat the thinking class 
of his readers, we have again to express our disappointment 





* For the preceding volumes of this series, we have to refer to 
M.R. vol. Ixxix. p. 1.; 1xxxvili. p. 234., and xc. p. 14. The 
sketches of maps connected with the volume now submitted to our 
examination will appear in the next number of the Geographical 
Atlas. ; 
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at the manner in which he has been induced to retail the 
materials of his journals. A more strict regard to unity of 
design would have prevented the introduction of all sorts of 
discussion under the department of a Personal Narrative ; 
while a due respect for the Jucidus ordo would have produced 
a more consecutive and distinct record of facts and events ; 
and a consciousness of the feelings and sympathies of our 
common nature would have justified an occasional descent 
from the elevated and majestic style of philosophy, to the 
more accommodating phraseology of the ordinary intercourses 
and amenities of life. In his pompous approaches to the con- 
sideration of questions of general or mysterious import, we 
trace the semblance at least of affectation; and, when we find 
the recurrence of the same statements in different parts of his 
writings, or suffer under the prolixity of some of his investi- 
gations, we can scarcely absolve him from the charge of aspir- 
ing to the character of a voluminous author. ‘These cir- 
cumstances, together with the impracticability of adequately 
conveying even the substance of many long passages within 
our circumscribed boundaries, will plead our apology for 
noticing the volume before us rather, less in detail than the 
multifarious and important nature of its contents might seem 
to require. 

At four o’clock in the morning of the 15th of April, the 


travellers left the island of Panumana, when elevated light- 


nings, unaccompanied by thunder, illuminated the sky, and 
the jaguars were roaring on the strand. At sun-rise, they 
passed the mouth of the Rio Anaveni, arriving very late at 
the foot of the great cataract, and halting at the mission of 
Atures, apparently situated in the antient bed of the river. 
The inhabitants of this settlement have dwindled to forty- 
seven individuals, from among whom the aboriginal Atures 
have nearly disappeared. In this neighbourhood, the oppo- 
site sides of the river are occupied by tribes of very different 
characters and dispositions; those of the western bank bein 
nomadic, or vagabond, dirty and disgusting in their habits, 
and with difficulty reclaimed ; while those to the east, being 
natives of the forest, and cultivators of the soil, live in fixed 
abodes, and readily associate with the missionaries. ‘The pre- 
valence of febrile affections in these latitudes seems to result 
from the combined effects of excessive heat and humidity, 
and unwholesome aliment: but the natives likewise attribute 
it to certain pestilential exhalations, arising, as they suppose, 
from the rocks of the cataracts. At all events, it is not a 
little curious that these rocks are coated over with a brown- 
ish-black crust, like that of meteoric stones ; —— 
een 
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been also remarked of masses of primitive rock in the cata- 
racts of Syene, and in the river Congo. According to Mr. 
Children’s analysis, this incrustation is composed of the oxyds 
of iron and manganese ; and such a deposition, it is presumed, 
may originate in a sort of chemical cementation: but the 
author very judiciously observes that any dangerous conse- 
quences from sleeping on the black rocks may, with more cor- 
rectness, be ascribed to the intense heat of their surface than 
to exhalations which are alleged to taint the salubrity of the 
atmosphere. 

To the natural causes of depopulation on the banks of the 
Oroonoko, is to be added the practice which obtains among 
the young married women of procuring abortions by the use 
of certain deleterious herbs, that do not otherwise impair their 
constitution, or prevent pregnancy at a more advanced age. 
‘ When twins are born, false notions of propriety and 
family honor require that one of them should be destroyed.’ 

The vicinity of Atures suggests an interesting parallel be- 
tween the rivers Amazon and Oroonoko, and a sketch of the 
appropriate physical and vegetable features of the. surround- 
ing landscape: but we labor through many observations be- 
fore we arrive at any very distinct picture of the magnificent 
cataracts themselves ; and at the moment when we think we 
have reached it, we find the account frittered down into 
minute and broken details. After all, the greatest perpendi- 
cular height, in the whole length of these falls, is supposed 
not to exceed 28 feet; and, although their noise is heard at 
the distance of more than a league, and is particularly audible 
during the night, it by no means affects the inhabitants with 
deafness, as some of the missionaries have alleged. — Passing 
over the speculations on the propagation and intensity of 
sound, &c. we may notice the somewhat prolonged, yet not 
uninstructive, comments on the geographical distribution of 
the several tipulary insects which infest those moist and heated 
latitudes. ‘* The plague of the flies’ is a general topic of con- 
versation, and a source of enduring torment. ‘These insects 
consist chiefly of six species of Culex, differing from our 
European gnats; and of some species of Szmulium, which ob- 
serve their respective periods of sallying forth, ‘ cover the 
face and hands, pierce the clothes with their long suckers, in 
the form of a needle, and, getting into the mouth and nostrils, 
set you coughing and sneezing, whenever you attempt to speak 
in the open air.’ Every tropical country, however, is not 
equally vexed by noxious insects; and table-lands, in particu- 
lar, are generally almost free from them. It is also deserving 


of remark that most of the stinging individuals. are females. 
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and that the Indians, and all people of color, suffer from their: 
attacks, though perhaps less painfully than the whites, owing 
to the different conformation of the dermoid system. 

The rapids of Maypures, and the surrounding objects, are 
thus graphically depicted : 


‘ To take in at one view the grand character of these stupen- 
dous scenes, the spectator must be stationed on the little mountain 
of Manimi, a granitic ridge, that rises from the savannah, north of 
the church of the mission, and is itself only a continuation of the 
steps, of which the raudalito of Manimi is composed. We often 
visited this mountain, for we were never weary of the view of this 
astonishing spectacle, concealed in one of the most remote cor- 
ners of the earth. Arrived at the summit of the rock, the eye 
suddenly takes in a sheet of foam, extending a whole mile. Enor- 
mous masses of stone, black as iron, issue from its bosom. Some 
are paps grouped in pairs, like basaltic hills; others resemble 
towers, strong castles, and ruined buildings. Their gloomy tint 
contrasts with the silvery splendour of the foam. Every rock, 
every islet, is covered with vigorous trees, collected in clusters. 
At the foot of those paps, far as the eye can reach, a thick vapour 
is suspended over the river, and through this whitish fog the tops 
of the lofty palm-trees shoot up. What name shall we give to 
these majestic plants ? I suppose them to be the vadgiai, a new 
species of the genus oreodoxa, the trunk of which is more than 
eighty feet high. The leafy plume of this palm-tree had a bril- 
liant lustre, and rises almost straight toward the sky. At every 
hour of the day the sheet of foam displays different aspects. 
Sometimes the hilly islands and the palm-trees project their broad 
shadows, sometimes the rays of the setting sun are refracted in 
the humid cloud, that shrouds the cataract. Coloured arcs are 
formed, and vanish and appear again alternately ; light sport of, 
the air, their images wave above the plain. 

‘ Such is the character of the landscape discovered from the 
top of the mountain of Manimi, which no traveller has yet de- 
scribed. Ido not hesitate to repeat, that neither time, nor the 
view of the Cordilleras, nor any abode in the temperate vallies of 
Mexico, have effaced from my mind the powerful impression of 
the aspect of the cataracts. When I read a description of those 
places in India, that are embellished by running waters and a 
vigorous vegetation, my imagination retraces a sea of foam and 
palm-trees, the tops of which rise above a stratum of vapour. The 
majestic scenes of nature, like the sublime works of poetry and 
the arts, leave remembrances that are incessantly awakening, and 
through the whole of life mingle with all our feelings of what is 
grand and beautiful. 

‘ The calm of the atmosphere, and the tumultuous movement of 
the waters, produce a contrast peculiar to this zone. Here no 
breath of wind ever agitates the foliage, no cloud veils the splen- 
dour of the azure vault of heaven; a great mass of light is dif- 
fused in the air, or the earth strewn with plants with glossy lbav ets 
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and on the bed of the .river, which extends far as tlie eye can 
reach. This appearance surprises the traveller born in the north 
of Europe. The idea of wild scenery, of a torrent rushing from 
rock to rock, is linked in his imagination with that of a climate, 
where the noise of the tempest is mingled with the sound of the 
cataracts; and where in a gloomy and misty day, sweeping clouds 
seem to descend into the valley, and rest upon the tops of the 
pines. The landscape of the tropics in the low regions of the 
continents has a peculiar physiognomy, something of greatness 
and repose, which it preserves even where one of the elements is 
struggling with invincible obstacles. Near the equator, hurricanes 
and tempests belong to islands only, to deserts destitute of plants, 
and to those spots, where parts of the atmosphere repose upon 
surfaces, from which the radiation of heat is very different.’ 


. It is a singular fact that various tribes of the Maypures, 
and other Indian families on the Oroonoko, have been in the 
practice of manufacturing pottery-ware from time imme- 
morial; and, on digging the ground in the forests, in almost 
every direction, fragments of earthen vessels are found. The 
process of fabrication is chiefly confided to the women, who 
purify the clay by repeated washings, form it into cylinders, 
and mould the largest vases with their hands; being unac- 
quainted with the wheel, the use of which was known to the 
Oriental nations in remote antiquity. In painting their ves- 
sels, these Indians have recourse to the oxyds of iron and 
manganese, particularly red and yellow ochres, and occasion- 
ally certain vegetable extracts. ‘The prevailing figures are 
Grecques, painted in straight lines, analogous to those which we 
find on the vases of Magna Grecia, and on the Mexican 
edifices of Mitla; such as meandrites, crocodiles, &c. 
Similar indications of partial civilization have been traced in 
North America. — Around the village of Maypures grows a 
majestic tree, the Unona xylopoides of Decandolle, which the 

lanters call Frutto de burro; and bearing aromatic fruit, of 
which the infusion is such a powerful febrifuge, that the mis- 
sionaries seldom travel without a little bag filled with it. 
‘ The people of America have the most inveterate prejudices 
against the employment of the different kinds of cinchona ; and 
in the very countries where this valuable remedy grows, they 
try to cut off the fever by infusions of scoparia dulcis, and hot 
lemonades prepared with sugar and the small wild lime, the 
rind of which is equally oily and aromatic.’ — About the 20th 
of April, the centigrade thermometer, at Maypures, indicated 
during the night from 27° to 29°, and, in the shade, during 
the day, 29° 6’: the temperature of a fine spring, issuing from 
granite, being 27/.8, which was supposed to be a little lower 
than the mean annual heat of the atmosphere. 
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The thick forests of the lofty Cerros de Sipapo, being quite 
unfrequented, have been selected for the abode of the Rayas, 
‘ who have their mouth in the navel,’ as an old Indian 
boasted of having seen with his own eyes; and it is not at all 
times safe to avow scepticism with regard to the existence of 
this acephalous race. ‘Tre fantastic rocks of these Cerros 
consist of granite, passing into gneiss; and at the confluence 
of the Vichada they are covered with moss and lichens, resem- 
bling the chladonia pyxidata and lichen rangiferinus, which are 
so common in the north of Europe: yet here the travellers 
were elevated less than 100 toises above the level of the ocean, 
and in five degrees of latitude in the torrid zone, which has 
so long been reckoned destitute of such cryptogamic plants. 
M. Bonpland discovered, at the same time, several specimens 
of Laurus cinnamomoides, or cinnamon of the Oroonoko, which 
is highly aromatic, though specifically different from that of 
Ceylon. ‘This and other facts, which are appositely stated, 
illustrate the important position that ‘ analogy of climates is 
often found in the two continents, without identity of produc- 
tions.’ — The epithet black has been applied to the waters of 
the Zama, the Metaveni, the Atabapo, &c. which appear 
brown, like coffee, or of a greenish black; yet they are 
clearer, more agreeable to the taste, and less frequented by 
moschitoes than the white waters. ‘The cause of this marked 
diversity in the color of rivers has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, though the data which M. de Humboldt has supplied 
may guide and assist the future investigations of chemists. 

From Atabapo to the Rio Negro, the travellers proceeded by 
means of tortuous and intermingled rivers, of which the courses 
and relations are for the first time accurately disentangled, so 
as to obviate the errors and supply the omissions of former 
geographers. One portion of the Atabapo abounds with cro- 
codiles and fresh-water dolphins. Enormous water-snakes, 
resembling boas, were also observed swimming by the side of 
the canoe. ‘Though they are at the most 12 or 14 feet long, 
we can readily suppose that analogous animals, of far larger 
dimensions, may inhabit the waters of the ocean, in conformit 
to the recent testimonies of some naturalists and travellers. — 
A melancholy interest attaches to the tale of a woman of 
Guakiba, whose maternal tenderness and heroism, and whose 
cruel fate, are recorded with the feelings of indignant history : 
but the passage is too long for quotation. 

Flat granitic plains, covered with forests, extend alon 
the banks of the Temi; and the junction of the latter wit 
the ‘Tuamini is situated near Javita, whence the boat was to be 
transported across the portage of Pimichin. In the mean 
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time, the longitude of Javita was determined to be 70° 22’, or 
1° 15' farther west than that of the junction of the Apure 
with the Oroonoko.. Early in May, the centigrade thermo- 
meter kept up in the day to 26 or 27 degrees, and in the 
night to 2{°. Here it often rains four or five months, without 
intermission; and, on the Ist of May, the rain-gauge indicated 
21 inches in the short space of five hours. — In the forests of 
Pimichin, M.de Humboldt ascertained that the dapicho, or 
alleged mineral caoutchouc, is an extravasation from the roots 
of two trees, called jacto and curvana. This subterraneous 
discharge from the sap is most abundant after the trees have 
attained to a great age, and the interior of the trunk begins to 
decay. It is a white corky substance, resembling thes of 


_ boletus igniarius, rendered blackish by being softened before 


the fire, and is used for rebounding balls, stoppers for bottles, 
&c. It seems to be the milky juice of these trees, slowly inspis- 
sated, and modified by the humidity of the soil and the ab- 
sence of light. Elastic gum has now been obtained from 
various plants both in the old and the new continent; and the 
author asserts that, ‘ without cultivating trees with a milk 
sap, a sufficient quantity of caoutchouc might be collected in 
the missions of the Oroonoko alone for the consumption of 
civilized Europe.’ 

Such of the natives of the Upper Oroonoko, and of the 
tracts of territory watered by its many tributary streams, as 
have been adopted by the missions, may be regarded as still 
in the infancy of society ; transferring their slender settlements 
from one fertile spot to another, setting fire to the brambles, 
and putting a few seeds or slips into the soil. M.de Humboldt 
alleges that they have no other worship than that of the powers 
of nature: but this is a vague expression; and its import is 
apparently contradicted in the very next sentence, which 
informs us of their Great Spirit, or Good Principle, and of 


their Evil Spirit; — to say nothing of the Botuto, or sacred 


trumpet, which is become ‘an object of veneration,’ and 
which ‘ if a woman have the misfortune to see, she is put to 
death without mercy.’ 

Compared with the Amazon, or the Rio de la Plata, or the 
Oroonoko, the Rio Negro is a stream of second order. The 
author gives a long historical and critical dissertation on its 
sources, and its connection with the other considerable streams 
of South America: .the many and palpable errors of former 
travellers and geographers are elaborately exposed; and the 
far-famed El Dorado is demonstrated to be fabulous. This 


last topic is resumed in the sequel, at rather an unnecessary 


length. 
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The subsequent particulars may be new to some of our 
meteorological readers :, 


‘ It rains on the banks of the Rio Negro almost the whole year, 
with the exception of the months of December and January. 
Even in the season of drought the blue sky is seldom seen during 
two or three days in succession. In serene weather the heat ap- 
pears so much greater, as the rest of the year, although the noc- 
turnal temperature is twenty-one degrees, the inhabitants com- 
plain of cold during the night. I repeated the experiments at San 
Carlos, which I had made at Javita, on the quantity of rain that 
falls in a given space of time. ‘These researches are important 
for explaining the enormous swellings of the rivers near the equa- 
tor, which were long thought to receive the snow-waters of the Cor- 
dilleras. I have seen fall at different times, in two hours, 7:5 lines ; 
in three hours, 18 lines ; in 9 hours, 48°2 lines. As it rains with- 
out intermission, (a small, but very thick rain,) I have thought, 
that the quantity of water, which falls annually in the forests, can- 
not be less than ninety or one hundred inches. The justness of 
this estimation, however extraordinary it may appear, was con- 
firmed by observations made with great care in the kingdom of 
New Spain by the colonel of engineers, Mr.de Costanzo. There 
fell at Vera Cruz, in 1803, in the months of July, August, and 
September only, thirty-five inches two lines (pied du rot) ; in the 
whole year, sixty-two inches two lines of rain-water ; yet there is 
a great difference between the bare and arid climate of the coasts of 
Mexico, and that of the forests. On that coast not a drop of rain 
falls in December or January ; and the months of February, April, 
and May, generally produce only from two inches to two inches 
three lines: at San Carlos, on the contrary, the atmosphere seems 
to resolve itself into water during nine or ten successive months, 
In these humid climates, the earth in the space of a year would be 
covered with a stratum of water eight feet deep, if there were no 
evaporation or flowing off of the fluid. These equatorial rains, 
which swell the majestic rivers of America, are accompanied by 
electric explosions; and while at the extremity of that continent, 
on the western coast of Greenland, the noise of thunder is not 
heard once during five or six years * ; here, near the equator, the 
clouds are almost daily rumbling. The coincidence of the electric 
explosions and the rains, however, does not justify the ancient hy- 
pothesis of the formation of water in the air by the combination 
of oxygen and hydrogen. In vain has hydrogen been sought as 
far as three thousand six hundred toises of height. The quantity 
of water contained in saturated air augments much more rapidly 
from twenty to twenty-five degrees than from ten to fifteen degrees, 





‘ * The Chevalier Giseke, who resided seven years in the seven- 
tieth degree of latitude, saw lightning only once, during the long 
exile to which he condemned himself from his love of the sciences. 
On the coast of Greenland the noise of avalanches, or that caused 
by the fall of ice, is often confounded with the sound of thunder.’ 
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A single degree of cooling produces consequently a greater quan- 
tity of visible vapours in the torrid than in the temperate zone, 
Air unceasingly renewed by the effect of currents may furnish by 
simple precipitation all the water, which so much strikes the ima- 
gination of philosophers in the equatorial rains.’ 


On the island of Dapa, lying in the middle of the river, the 
party encountered four natives, seated round a fire of brush- 
wood, and eating a sort of white paste, prepared with smoaked 
vahacos, a species of large ant, the abdomen of which resem- 
bles a lump of grease. In the village of San Carlos, they ob- 
served a few Juvias, which produce the triangular nuts called 
in| Europe Almonds of the Amazon. ‘This fine stately tree is 
now denominated Bertholletia excelsa. — According to M. de 
H. the Amazon stones, or green amulets, to which so many 
superstitious properties have been attributed, belong to the 
Saussurite, or genuine jade ; and their history introduces that 
of the Amazons themselves, which is made up of various ex- 
ageerated traditions, recorded by M. de la Condamine and 
others. 

May 10. At the distance of eight miles from San Carlos, 
the travellers entered the Rio Cassiquiare. Here a granitic 
rock, which forms a small cataract, attracted their attention 
by the numerous quartz veins by which it is traversed; and 
wherever these veins cross one another, those containing mica 
and black schor! are observed to disturb the direction of such 
as contain only white quartz and felspar. — The scenery of the 
Cassiquiare considerably resembles that of the Rio Negro: 
but it has white waters, and more frequently changes its 
direction. Its banks are decorated by the chiriva palm-tree, 
with pinnate leaves, silvery beneath: while the rest of the 
forest consists of trees, with large coriaceous glossy leaves, 
having plain edges. In the whole course of the river, a 
length of fifty leagues, not two hundred inhabitants are to be 
found ; the Indians having withdrawn into the woods on the 
east, and the plains on the west being almost deserted. ‘The 
soil appears to be more fertile than that of the banks of the 
Negro. 

As little authentic information has been received relative to 
the habits of the Toucans, we gladly copy the following 
notices : 


‘ The toucan resembles the raven in it’s manners and intelli- 
ence. It is a courageous animal, but easily tamed. It’s long 
and stout beak serves to defend it at a distance. It makes itself 
master of the house, steals whatever it can come at, and loves to 
bathe often and fish on the banks of the river. The toucan we 
had bought was very young; yet it took delight, during the whole 
: : voyage, 
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voyage, in teazing the cusicusis, or nocturnal monkeys, which are 
sad and passionate. I did not observe what has been related in 
some works of natural history, that the toucan is forced, from the 
structure of it’s beak, to swallow it’s food by throwing it up into 
the air. It raises it indeed with some difficulty from the ground, 
but, having once seized it with the point of it’s enormous beak, it 
has only to lift it up by throwing back it’s head, and hold it per- 
pendicularly as long as it is in the act of swallowing... This bird 
makes extraordinary gestures when preparing to drink. The 
monks say, that it makes the sign of the cross upon the water; 
and this popular belief has obtained for the toucan, from the 
Creoles, the singular name of Diostede (God grant it thee).’ 


M. de H.’s reflections on anthropophagy, suggested by 
some revolting incidents at the mission o A al are 
calculated to excite a painful interest in the eventful history of 
our species. ‘The cannibalism of the natives of Guyana is 
never prompted by want of subsistence, nor by the dictates of 
a gloomy superstition, as in the South Sea islands, but fe 
nerally by the spirit of revenge in a conqueror: but the dis- 
gusting propensity to which we allude, and the practice of 
human sacrifices with which it is often connected, prevail in 
various quarters of the globe, and among people of very dif- 
ferent races. They are even sometimes retained in a state 
approaching to civilization ; and those tribes, among whom it is 
reckoned a point of honor to devour their prisoners of war, are 
not always the rudest or the most ferocious. — The Indians of 
Mandavaca are celebrated for their preparation of the curare 
poison, the nature of which is afterward more particularly ex- 
plained. 

The mission of Vasiva, the next stage, situated in a marshy 
and very feverish territory, is rendered still more unhealthy 
by the complete absence of wind. — From this point to the 
separation of the Itinivini from the Cassiquiare, the country 
proved wild and solitary: but M. Bonpland’s researches were 
rewarded by the flowers of a new species-of bamboo, which 
rises to twenty feet ; and it is worthy of remark that several of 
this tribe of plants vegetate in great luxury, and appear to be 
unquestionable denizens of the soil, without manifesting any 
fructification. — The navigation from Mandavaca to Esmer- 
alda is described as the most painful portion of the traveller’s 
movements in America; for he had to exercise his courage 
and patience against the prevalence of heat and moisture, the 
privation of wholesome and adequate food, and especially 
against the monotonous and incessant harassment of gnats and 
moschitoes. 

On the 21st of May, the frail bark again entered the bed 
of the Oroonoko, three leagues below the mission of Es- 
Rey. Marcn, 1823. T meralda ; 
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meralda ; and, though 750 miles were still to be passed be- 
fore it reached Angostura, it now had to move with the current, 
and in the middle of the stream, which is freer from insects 
than the shores. 


‘ The point of the celebrated bifurcation of the Oroonoko has 
a very imposing aspect. Lofty granitic mountains rise on the 
northern bank; and amid them are discovered at a distance the 
Maraguaca and the Duida. There are no mountains on the left 
bank of the Oroonoko, west or east of the bifurcation, till oppo- 
site the mouth of the Tamatama. There stands the rock Guaraco, 
which is said to throw out flames from time to time in the rainy 
season. When the Oroonoko is no longer surrounded by moun- 
tains toward the south, and reaches the opening of a valley, or 
rather a depression of the ground, which terminates at the Rio 
Negro, it divides itself into two branches. The principal trunk 
(the Rio Paragua of the Indians) continues its course toward the 
west-north-west, turning round the group of the mountains of 
Parime; the branch which forms the communication with the 
Amazon runs into plains, the general slope of which is towards 
the south, but of which the partial planes incline in the Cassi- 
quiare toward the south-west, and in the basin of the Rio Negro 
toward the south-east. A phenomenon so strange in appearance, 
which I verified on the spot, merits particular attention; and so 
‘much the more, as it may throw some light on analogous facts, 
which are thought to have been observed in the interior of Africa.’ 


About fifty pages are occupied with a general view of the 
hydraulic system of Spanish Guyana, or the distribution and 
relations of its principal rivers. Having sketched the course 
of the Oroonoko, the author adverts to three peculiarities 
which it exhibits; namely, its invariable tendency to the 
groupe of mountains round which it turns at the south, the 
west, and the north, — the position of its sources in the ap- 
parent basins of the Rio Negro and the Amazon, — and its 
bifurcation, by which one of its branches is sent off to another 
system of rivers. This last circumstance is now ascertained to 
take place in 3° 10! of N. latitude, and 68° 37! of longitude west 
of the meridian of Paris. These and other important geogra- 
phical points are treated with much critical ability, and their 
investigation conducts us to these humane and cheerful re- 
flections : : 


‘ Since my departure from the banks of the Oroonoko and the 
Amazon, a new era unfolds itself in the social state of the nations 
of the West. The fury of civil discussions will be succeeded 
by the blessings of peace, and a freer development of the arts of 
industry. The bifurcation of the Oroonoko, the isthmus of Tua- 
mini, so easy to pass over by an artificial canal, will fix the 
attention of commercial Europe. The Cassiquiare, as broad a 
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the Rhine, and the course of which is one hundred and eighty 
miles in length, will no longer form in vain a navigable canal 
between two basins of rivers, which have a surface of one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand square leagues. The grain of New 
Grenada will be carried to the banks of the Rio Negro ; boats 
will descend from the sources of the Napo and the Ucuyabe, 
from the Andes of Quito and of Upper Peru, to the mouths of 
the Oroonoko, a distance which equals that from Tombuctoo to 
Marseilles. A country nine or ten times larger than Spain, and 
enriched with the most varied productions, is navigable in every 
direction, by the medium of the natural canal of the Cassiquiare, 
and the bifurcation of the rivers. This phenomenon, which will 
one day be so important for the saliiesl cummatinns of nations, 
unquestionably deserved to be carefully examined.’ 


Part the second of this volume commences with an account 
of the Upper Oroonoko, from Esmeralda to the confluence of 
the Guaviare. Opposite to the bifurcation, the granitic ridge 
of Duida rises in the form of an amphitheatre to the height of 
8000 feet. At its base is the missionary hamlet of Esmer- 
alda, surrounded by a pleasant plain, which is watered by 
limpid streams, and embellished with clumps of the 
Marmitia palm, the sago-tree of America. Here, too, are 
found pine-apples, of a delicious flavour, not inferior to those 
of Cuba.— The monk appointed to celebrate mass at Es- 
meralda resides at Santa Barbara, about 50 leagues’ distance, 
and an old officer acts as deputy-missionary; teaching the 
children their rosary, ringing the bells, and sometimes usin 
‘ his choirester’s wand in a manner not very agreeable to the 
natives.’ —* A mineralogical error gave celebrity to Esmer- 
alda. The granites of Duida and Maraguaca contain in open 
veins fine rock-crystals, some of them of great transparency, 
others colored by chlorite, or blended with actinote ; and they 
were taken for diamonds and emeralds.’ When this illusion 
vanished, and immense multitudes of insects continued at all 
times to obscure the air, this station was regarded as a place 
of banishment and malediction: but its natural capabilities 
are such as to offer the greatest encouragement to steady. and 
industrious settlers. The only manufacture for which the 
place is at present celebrated is that of the curare poison; 
and the process of preparing it from the juice of bejuco de 
mavacure, and of the kiracaguero, is detailed with sufficient 
minuteness. ‘This subtile poison may be received into the 
stomach with impunity, but, in contact with the blood, it im- 
mediately affects the vascular system, and violently excites 
the spinal marrow, 

After having witnessed the operation of preparing this 


poison, the travellers attended at the festival of the Juvias, 
a3 which 
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which was celebrated by dancing and the most savage in- 
toxication. Many roasted and blackened monkeys were 
ranged along the wall of the hut allotted to the ceremony. 
The dancing was somewhat dull, the females not presuming 
to join in it; and the music proceeded from a rude sort of 
pan-pipes, arranged by the natives. — The Bertholletia ex- 
celsa, which yields the Brazil chesnuts, is next described at 
considerable length, and in a manner that cannot fail to in- 
terest the botanists of Europe. —‘ The Indians in all the 
Upper Oroonoko fry fish, dry them in the sun, and reduce 
them to powder, without separating the bones. I have seen 
masses of fifty or sixty pounds of this flour, which resembles 
that of cassava. When it is wanted for eating, it is mixed 
with water, and reduced to a paste.’ 

At Esmeralda, as in the other missions, such of the Indians 
as remain unbaptized live in a state of polygamy, the hus- 
bands exercising much domestic tyranny over their wives. 
Here M. de Humboldt had an opportunity of meeting with 
some of those dwarf and those fair Indians, whom tradition 
has long placed near the sources of the Oroonoko: but he 
found that the shortness of their stature and the fairness of 
their complexion have been alike much exaggerated, and both 
descriptions appear to be varieties of the race which had ex- 
isted previously to their settlement in the same country. 

On the 23d of May, the author and his companion took 
their departure from Esmeralda, in stormy weather, and la- 
bouring under the effects of bodily languor and fatigue. Pro- 
ceeding down the stream, and passing by the mouths of the 
Cunucununo, the Guanami, and the tom otha they. ob- 
served that the banks on both sides were destitute of inhabit- 
ants; yet rude figures of the sun, moon, animals, &c. traced 
on the hardest rocks of granite, attest the existence of a 
former population, and a state of culture at present unknown. 
The same remark applies to various other regions of South 
America, and is intimately connected with the mythological 
fables of the Tamanacs, and the traditions of a great flood. 
—In the small village of Santa Barbara were found some 
traces of industry, the produce of which, however, was re- 
served for the mission ; or, as the phrase is in those countries, 
‘ for the church and the convent.’ 

From the mouth of the Atabapo to that of the Apure, the 
country had been already visited. ‘The rapids of Guahiboes 
and Garcita were passed on the 31st of May, when the vi- 
cinity of the cavern of Ataruipe induced the party to land. 

‘ We climbed with difficulty, and not without some danger, a 


steep rock of granite, entirely bare. It would have been almost 
impos- 
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impossible to fix the foot on its smooth and sloping surface, if 
large crystals of feldspar, resisting decomposition, did not stand 
out from the rock, and furnish points of support. Scarcely had 
we attained the summit of the mountain, when we beheld with 
astonishment the singular aspect of the surrounding country. 
The foamy bed of the waters is filled with an archipelago of 
islands covered with palm-trees. Toward the west, on the left. 
bank of the Oroonoko, stretch the savannahs of the Meta and 
Casanare. They resembled a sea of verdure, the misty horizon 
of which was illumined by the rays of the setting sun. It’s orb, 
resembling a globe of fire, suspended over the plain; and the. 
solitary Peak of Uniana, which appeared more lofty from being 
wrapped in vapours that softened its outline; all contributed to 
augment the majesty of the scene. Near us the eye looked down 
into a deep valley, enclosed on every side. Birds of prey and 
goatsuckers winged their lonely flight in this inaccessible circus. 
We found a pleasure in following with the eye their fleeting 
shadows, as they glided slowly over the flanks of the rock. 

‘ A narrow ridge led us to a neighbouring mountain, the 
rounded summit of which supported immense blocks of granite. 
These masses are more than forty or fifty feet in diameter; and 
their form is so perfectly spherical, that, appearing to touch the 
soil only by a small number of points, it might be supposed, at 
the least shock of an earthquake, they would roll into the abyss. 
I do not remember to have seen any where else a similar phe- 
nomenon, amid the decompositions of granitic soils. If the balls 
rested on a rock of a different nature, as it happens in the blocks 
of Jura, we might suppose, that they had been rounded by the 
action of water, or thrown out by the force of an elastic fluid; 
but their position on a summit of a hill alike granitic makes it 
more probable, that they owe their origin to the progressive 
decomposition of the rock. 

‘ The most remgte part of the valley is covered by a thick 
forest. In this shady and solitary spot, on the declivity of a steep 
mountain, the cavern of Ataruipe opens itself; it is less a cavern 
than a jutting rock, in which the waters have scooped a vast 
hollow, when, in the ancient revolutions of our planet, they at- 
tained that height. We soon reckoned in this tomb of a whole 
extinct tribe near six hundred skeletons a) eg ge and so 
regularly placed, that it would have been difficult to make an 
error in their number. Every skeleton reposes in a sort of basket, 
made of the petioles of the palm-tree. These baskets, which 
the natives call Mapires, have the form of a square bag. ‘Their 
size is proportioned to the age of the dead; there are some for 
infants cut off at the moment of their birth. We saw them from 
ten inches to three feet four inches long, the skeletons in them 
being bent together. They are all ranged near each other, and 
are so entire, that not a rib or a phalanx is wanting. The bones 
have been prepared in three different manners, either whitened 
in the air and the sun; dyed red with onoto, a colouring matter 


extracted from the bixa orellana; or, like real mummies, a 
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with odoriferous resins, and enveloped in leaves of the heliconia 
or of the plantain-tree. The Indians related to us, that the fresh 
corpse is placed in damp greund, im order that the flesh may be 
consumed by degrees ; some months after, it is taken out, and 
the flesh remaining on the bones is scraped off with sharp stones. 
Several hordes in Guyana still observe this custom. Earthen 
vases half-baked are found near the mapires or baskets. The 

appear to contain the bones of the same family. The largest of 
these vases, or funeral urns, are three feet high, and five feet and 
a half long. Their colour is greenish gray; and their oval form 
is sufficiently pleasing to the eye. The handles are made in the 
shape of crocodiles, or serpents ; the edge is bordered with mean- 
ders, labyrinths, and real grecques, in straight lines variously 
combined. Such paintings are found in every zone, among na- 
tions the most remote from each other, either with respect to the 
spot which they occupy on the globe, or to the degree of civili- 
zation which they have attained. The inhabitants of the little 
mission of Maypures still execute them on their commonest pot- 
tery; they decorate the bucklers of the Otaheiteans, the fishing 
implements of the Eskimoes, the walls of the Mexican palace of 
Mitla, and the vases of ancient Greece. Every where a rhythmic 
repetition of the same forms flatters the eye, as the cadenced 
repetition of sounds soothes the ear. Analogies founded on the 
internal nature of our feelings, on the natural dispositions of our 


intellect, are not calculated to throw light on the filiation and the 
ancient connections of nations.’ 


Similar repositories of the dead are observable in various 
districts of North and South America. 

By staying at Carichana, M. Bonpland was allowed to 
breathe from his fatigues, and bread of maize-flour, and even 
milk, were procured ; for even in tropical climates the cow 
yields milk wherever she can have good pasturage. 

The very picturesque mission of Uruana is inhabited by 
the Otomacs; a rude tribe, ‘ who swallow every day, during 
several months, very considerable quantities of argillaceous 
earth to appease hunger, without injury to their health.’ 
Traces of the same depraved appetite are found among the 
Guamoes, and between the confluence of the Meta and Apure. 
The clay selected for the purpose by the Otomacs is of a 
smooth unctuous quality, of a yellowish grey hue, but reddened 
by being slightly baked in the fire. From the analysis of it 
by M. Vauquelin, it appears to be quite destitute of magnesia, 
and to contain more silex than alumine; with three or four 
per cent. of lime. It is not subjected to decomposition, nor 
blended with any organic substance, either oily or farinaceous. 
M. de Humboldt dilates with his accustomed felicity on this 
singular physiological topic, which can no longer be treated 
as the invention of careless or problematical travellers. T cw 
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the Otomacs can swallow such quantities of non-nutritious 
matter, with impunity, he attributes to the effects of a habit 
progressively acquired ; and he does not deny that, in other 
countries, this geophagous mania becomes excessive, so as to 
induce sickness or even a fatal decline. The propensity 
exists chiefly among people of the torrid zone; being in some 
cases the result of choice, and in others of a desire to assuage 
the severe cravings of hunger, which cease long before di- 
gestion takes place. ‘There is even reason to believe that the 
introduction of such matters into the stomach and intestines 
may excite a powerful secretion of the gastric and pancreatic 
juices, which may be re-absorbed as so much aliment. — The 
Otomacs are described as a restless turbulent tribe, addicted 
to violent passions, and to habits of intoxication induced by 
the powder of acacia niopo, with which is mixed freshly cal- 
cined lime. 

Although Angostura, the capital of Spanish Guyana, con- 
tains only 6000 inhabitants, its bustle and accommodations 
were singular contrasts with the tranquillity and desolation 
which pervaded tracts of country extending over 500 leagues ; 
and the traversing of which, in a canoe, had occupied 75 days. 
Humble dwellings now appeared magnificent, every person 
seemed to be indued with a superior intellect, and the sight 
of wheaten bread on the governor’s table excited sensations of 
delight. — M. Bonpland began to examine the small number 
of plants which he had been enabled to save from the damp- 
ness of the climate, while the author was busied with astro- 
nomical observations : — but both were unfortunately attacked, 
almost simultaneously, by a febrile affection, which in the 
case of M. Bonpland had nearly proved fatal. His fellow- 
traveller, however, was speedily cured by a mixture of honey 
and of the extract of Carony bark, Cortex Angostura, now 
Bonplandia trifoliata. 

Angostura stands at the foot of a hill of hornblend-slate, 
destitute of vegetation. The houses are lofty and agreeable: 
but the quays are sometimes inundated; and, even in the 
town, imprudent persons occasionally become the prey of 
crocodiles. 


¢ A Guaykeri Indian from the island de la Margaretta went to 
anchor his canoe in a cove, where there were not three feet of 
water. A very fierce crocodile, that habitually haunted that 
spot, seized him by the leg, and withdrew from the shore re- 
maining on the surface of the water. The cries of the Indian 
drew together a crowd of spectators. This unfortunate man was 
first seen seeking with astonishing courage for a knife in the pocket 
of his pantaloons. Not being - to find it, he seized the —_ 
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of the crocodile, and thrust his fingers into its eyes. No man 
in the hot regions of America is ignorant, that this carnivorous 
reptile, covered with a buckler of hard and dry scales, is ex- 
tremely sensible in the only parts of his body which are soft and 
unprotected, such as the eyes, the hollow underneath the shoul- 
ders, the nostrils, and beneath the lower jaw, where there are 
two glands of musk. The Guaykeri Indian had recourse to the 
same means which saved the Negro of Mungo Park, but he was 
less fortunate, for the crocodile did not open its jaws, and lose 
hold of its prey. The animal yielding to the pain plunged to the 
bottom of the river ; and, after having drowned the Indian, came 
up to the surface of the water, dragging the dead body to an 
island opposite the port. I arrived at the moment when a great 
number of the inhabitants of Angostura had witnessed this melan- 
choly spectacle. 

_* As the crocodile, on account of the structure of it’s larynx, 
of the hyoid bone, and of the folds of it’s tongue, can seize, 
though not swallow, its prey under water, a man seldom disap- 
pears, without the animal being perceived, some hours after, 
near the spot where the misfortune has happened, devouring it’s 
prey on a neighbouring beach. The number of individuals, who 
perish annually the victims of their own imprudence, and of the 
ferocity of these reptiles, is much greater than it is believed to 
be in Europe. _ It is particularly so in villages, where the neigh- 
bouring grounds are often inundated. The same crocodiles re- 
main long in the same places. They become from year to year 
more daring, especially, as the Indians assert, if they have once 
tasted of human flesh. These animals are so wary, that they are 
killed with difficulty. A ball does not pierce their skin; and the 
shot is only mortal when directed at the throat, or beneath the 
shoulder. The Indians, who know little of the use of fire-arms, 
attack the crocodile with lances, after it is caught with large 
pointed iron hooks, baited with pieces of meat, and fastened by 
a chain to the trunk of atree. They do not approach the animal 
till it has struggled a long time to disengage itself from the iron 
fixed in the upper jaw. There is little probability that a country, 
in which a labyrinth of rivers without number brings every day 
new bands of crocodiles from the eastern bank of the Andes, by 
the Meta and the Apure, toward the coast of Spanish Guyana, 
should ever be delivered from these reptiles. All that will be 
gained by civilization will be to render them more timid, and 
more easily put to flight. 

‘ Affecting instances are related of African slaves, who have 
exposed their lives to save those of their masters, who had fallen 
into the jaws of a crocodile. A few years ago, between Uritucu 
and the Mission de Abaxo, a Negro, hearing the cries of his 
master, flew to the spot armed with a long knife (machette), and 
plunged into the river. He forced the crocodile, by putting out 
his eyes, to let go his prey, and hide himself under the water, 
The slave bore his expiring master to the shore; but all succour 
was unavailing to restore him to life. He died of se 
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for his wounds were not deep. The crocodile, like the dog, 
appears not to close its jaws firmly while swimming.’ 


The comparison of the Delta of the Oroonoko with that of 
the Nile, and many valuable geographical and political con- 
siderations, are well calculated to attract the attention of men 
of enlightened conceptions and philanthropic sentiments : 
but we cannot pretend to analyze them without exceeding all 
reasonable bounds. 

In a note subjoined to this volume, we are informed that 
two quartos of the Personal Narrative, one volume of Zoology, 
two volumes of the Nova Genera et Species Plant. equin., the 
Magznetical Observations, and the new edition of the Geogra- 
phy of Plants, remain to be published. Eighteen volumes of 
the original work, eleven of which are in quarto, have already 
appeared. We may safely observe that a more ample and 
scientific report of a series of adventurous and perilous travel 
has never before been given to the world; and the whole, 
when completed, will afford rich and varied data to minds 
which delight in physical and moral speculation : — but who, 
except members of our own fraternity, will, in this age of 
frivolous or morbid literature, undertake the perusal of a 
score of massy tomes on far distant mountains and rivers, 
forests and savannahs, savages and missionaries, plants, mon- 
keys, aud insects, — frequently interspersed with rambling 
meditations, or abounding in repetitions, and devoid of neat 
and logical arrangement? ‘The quantity of useful and ac- 
curate information, conveyed in this huge apparatus of press- 
work, might have been much more methodically distributed, 
and much more profitably condensed. In such a compacted 
form, it would have descended to posterity, not a less proud 
and honored memorial of years and fortune, of exertions and 
anxieties, devoted to the cultivation of truth, of science, and 
of virtue. i 
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Art. VIIL. The Life of Ali Pacha, of Janina, Vizier of Epirus, 
surnamed Aslan, or the Lion. From various authentic Docu- 
ments. 8vo. pp. 320. 10s.6d. Boards. Relfe. 1822. 


S° many opportunities of displaying the character and re- 


cording the actions of Ali Pacha have occurred to us, 
that our readers are already well acquainted with his bloody, 
career, and its deservedly violent termination. The last occa 
sion for our paying attention to him was in reviewing Colonel 
de Bosset’s account of Parga, (Number for Decem last, ) 
where Ali’s final success in obtaining possession of that island 
was 
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was detailed. With regard to the present memoir, it appears 
that a life of him published by M. Beauchamp, at Paris, forms 
its principal ground-work: but, besides the matter derived 
from this source, many extracts from recent travels in the 
Levant are inserted, which throw additional light on the cha- 
racter of the Pacha, and on the geography of his domain. 
Among the authorities most frequently quoted, may be dis- 
tinguished Pouqueville’s Voyage dans la Gréce, and the Travels 
of Dr. Holland and Mr. Hughes; while Lord Byron’s Childe 
Harold supplies the following appropriate motto to the book, 
ater begins with a short sketch of the antient history of Al- 
ania. 


* « In marble-paved pavilion, where a spring 
Of living water from the centre rose, 
Whose bubbling did a genial freshness fling, 
And soft voluptuous couches breath’d repose, 
Att reclined, a man of war and woes; 
Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace, 
While Gentleness her milder radiance throws 
_ Along that aged venerable face, 
The deeds that lurk beneath and stain him with disgrace.” ’ 


The Vizier of Janina or Ioannina was born about the year 
1750, at Tepelini, on the left bank of the Aous or Voioussa, in 
a family sirnamed Hissas, Moslems of the tribe of the Tos- 
kides. ‘The whole clan were by profession ‘leftes, or public 
robbers. Vely Bey, the father of Ali, became Aga of Tepe- 
lini, and married the daughter of the Bey of Conitza, who 
was named Khamco, who survived her husband, inherited his 
fortune, and was intrusted with the guardianship of her son 


- Ali, and his sister Chainitza. ‘This Khamco was a woman of 


great strength of character, and endeavored to inspire her 
son with military and ambitious passions. ‘To my mother,” 
said Ali one day to the consul of France, ‘‘ I owe all; for my 
father on his death-bed left me but a mere hole, and a few 
fields: my imagination, fired by the counsels of her who has 
twice given me existence, for she has made me a man and a 
vizier, revealed to me the secret of my destiny, and taught me 
to look on Tepelini but as the natal aerie from which I was to 
dart on prey already mine in idea. I thought but of power, 
treasures, and palaces, and time has realized my hopes.” — 
At the early age of fourteen, he had conducted some preda- 
tory excursions of his vassals against the lands of the enemies 
of his family ; and he was about eighteen when he ventured 
on the plunder of Gardiki. The inhabitants of this place, 
however, took a severe revenge; for they armed themselves by 
night, and succeeded in carrying off from Tepelini the mother 


and sister of Ali, (he being absent at a wedding,) who — 
aiter- 
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afterward exposed at Gardiki to the most indecent outrages. 
With the assistance of the Bey of Dosti, Ali recovered their 
liberty: but their thirst for vengeance was so strong that 
Chainitza said she should never feel peace until she had stuffed 
her cushions with the hair of the Gardikiote women: a threat 
which, after the lapse of forty years, her brother enabled her 
to realize. 

An unsuccessful expedition against Tchormowo reduced 
Ali’s finances to sixty parats, with which he could not long 
satisfy the troop of Albanians who had shared his misfortune. 
One day, having retired to the ruins of an old monastery to 
ruminate on his desperate situation, and mechanically raking 
up the ground with his stick, he.discovered a chest full of 


gold, which had been hidden there. With this aid he raised 


two thousand men, and returned in triumph to Tepelini. 


He was twenty-four years of age when he thus became unex- 
pectedly enriched ; and he now married Emineh, the beauti- 
tiful daughter of Capelan Pachaof Delvino, who had converted 
the strong town of Argyro-Castron into the seat of a small 
independent tyranny : — by this wifeshe had two sons. 

Having thus enlarged his connections, Ali resolved to recover 
the whole of his paternal property ; and, by dividing his ene- 
mies, and offering his services to the Porte against certain 
revolted chieftains, he attained not only his immediate ends 
but an important military appointment. — Epirus was at this 
period separated into three pachaliks, those of Janina, Parami- 
thia, and Delvino. Selim had succeeded to Ali’s father-in-law 
in the latter, and was denounced by him at Constantinople fo 
having sold to the Venetians a forest situated near the lake 
Pelode. The Divan dispatched to Ali a firman for Selim’s 
death, which was perpetrated by assassination; and Ali was 
soon afterward appointed lieutenant to the Pacha of Romelia, 
a station of profit rather than of honor. 

In 1787 a war breaking out between Turkey and Russia, 
Ali obtained an important command under the Grand Vizier 
Jouzouf, and his service was rewarded with the pachalik of 
Tricala in Thessaly. He now purged the country of robbers, 
and kept in pay a body of four thousand men; when, finding 
his treasures increase, he set about bargaining for the pacha- 
ship of Janina. Meanwhile, his mother died of a dropsy, and 
left in her will an exhortation to punish the inhabitants of 
Gardiki, by whom she had been so shamefully insulted. 

Calo-Pacha, who had governed Janina during fifteen years, 
dying at this time, Ali forged an imperial firman, appointing 
himself to the pachaship of Janina, and took possession of 
the place. At the same time he sent messengers with great 
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pecuniary presents to Constantinople, who succeeded in pur- 
chasing for him the vacant appointment, and thus his usurp- 
ation obtained « legal sanction. This change happened in the 
year 1788: but, as it gave offence to other beys who were his 
competitors, he took into his counsels and employment many 
Greeks who were inimical to those beys; and not long after- 
ward he executed the will of his mother with barbarous 
fidelity, razing to the ground the scene of her disgrace, and 
selling into slavery all the inhabitants whom he did not torture 
or destroy. The terror which this enterprize infused through- 
out the neighbourhood facilitated to Ali farther conquests. 

When Bonaparte invaded Italy, General Gentili dispatched 
by his order an adjutant-general named Roza to sound Ali, 
and if possible to gain him over to the Trench interests. Alli 
assured the emissary that he was a staunch disciple of the 
Jacobin faith, and was anxious to be initiated into the worship 
of the Carmagnole; actually mistaking jacobinism and its 
excesses for a new religion. He accompanied these profes- 
sions with offers of service, and obtained on his part from the 
French some assistance to extend his territory along the sea- 
coast opposite to Corfu. For these encroachments, which 
were made at the expence of Christian residents, he got credit 
with the Porte, to whom he offered an increase of tribute, and 
in whose name he professed to hold the new territory. In- 
deed, the sirname of Aslan, or the Lion, was given to him in 
consequence by a firman of the Divan. He also exerted 
himself against the rebel Passevan Oglou. — Perceiving that 
a war between France and Turkey must follow the invasion of 
Egypt, he renewed private negvtiations with the French, to gain 
assistance from them in seizing some of the Ionian islands: but, 
whether the two parties had not common interests, or whether 
the habitual perfidy of Ali rendered any permanent co-oper- 
ation impracticable, he quarrelled with his new allies, and im- 
prisoned the adjutant-general Roza. Still, however, he found 
means during the anarchy to extend his domains, seized Nico- 
polis and Preveza, and obtained farther honors from the 
Porte. Even Lord Nelson judged it fit to compliment Ali on 
the acquisition of Preveza, probably in order to ascertain the 
maritime value of the Ionian isles. 

Successful expeditions against the Souliotes continued to 
extend the fame and fortunes of Ali, of whom a Report pre- 
sented to Bonaparte concerning him thus speaks : 


«« Ali is from fifty to fifty-five years old *, but he does not 
exhibit any traces of a premature old age. His manly and open 





‘ * This Report was written about 1802 or 1804.’ 
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face is marked with decided features, which strongly express the 
passions which agitate him. Having the most perfect command 
over his physiognomy, his glance is seductive, and his well-prac- 
tised smile indicates a sentiment the very reverse of that by which 
he is affected; but when inflicting punishment, he is unable to | 
control his anger, which manifests itself by a terrible convulsion 
of his features, indicative of the violence of his character. He is 
brave to an extreme: his arms and breast are covered with ho- 
nourable scars. Steady in his plans, if ever he finds himself com- 
pelled by circumstances to deviate from the line he has traced 
out, he returns to it again and again, and never loses sight of his 
object till it be attained. Extremely attentive to the convulsions 
which agitate, and the disasters which shake, the Turkish empire, 
he with the utmost dexterity avails himself of the weakness of the 
government to extend his frontiers, and to occupy advanced posts. 
Strong in the self-devotion of his creatures, and in the powerful 
friends whom he subsidizes even in the Divan, the Porte itself, 
aware of his resources, finds .t expedient to conciliate his friend- 
ship. While aiming at actual independence, he never fails in the 
payment of tribute, certain that with money the favour of the Ot- 
toman is always secure. He is fond of repeating that he is the 
modern Pyrrhus (Bourrhous, as he pronounces it). In fact, if the 
generosity and elevation of character so prominent in Pyrrhus be 
wanting, Ali at least possesses all his activity, restlessness, dis- 
cernment, and rapid coup-d’ceil both in the cabinet and in the 
field; but his policy has far greater stability. Ali is never lulled 
into a false security. Superior in knowledge and experience to 
the other pachas, he is continually awake to what is passing in 
Europe: the newspapers are translated to him, and it is rarely that 
a foreigner passes through his dominions without being introduced 
to Ali, who never fails to glean from him some information: the 
various political events which affect the amicable relations of sove- 
reigns are also the frequent subjects of deep reflection and acute 
investigation. 

‘ «¢ His territory comprehends Epirus, Acarnania, a part of 
Etolia, Thessaly, and some cantons of Macedonia. This pacha- 
ship, which includes so many others, is in fact subjected to his 
sole authority, the other pachaships being mere empty titles: Ali’s 
dominions therefore should, strictly speaking, be considered as a 
true sovereignty. Little satisfied with an ephemeral empire, to 
prevent his pachaship from becoming the prey of strangers at his 
death, Ali carries his views even into futurity, and has already 
obtained from the Porte the title of Pacha for his two sons. 

‘ « His revenues consist of timars, numerous flocks and herds, 
and taxes which are raised with less circumstances of severity and 
vexation than in any other part of the Turkish dominions. If an 
approximate calculation be made of his revenues, and the profits 
which he derives from the sale of wood and wool (for he is one of 
the first merchants and the chief monopolist in the country) be 
added, the sum-total of his revenues may amount to about 
480,000/. sterling. With this sum he defrays the expenses of his 
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household, remits his annual tribute to the Porte, and pays his 
soldiers: the number of whom is in general from eight to ten 
thousand Albanians, but he is frequently obliged to increase his 
army, and consequently his expenses. The whole of his military 
establishment is in a very high state of improvement. 

‘ «¢ In the acquirement of friends or the destruction of enemies, 
Ali unites the arts of political craft to the other powerful means 
already in his possession. Far from annoying the agas by repress- 
ing their extortions, he permits them to continue their peculations 
with impunity. Hence therefore it is that the greater part enter- 
tain for him all the devotion of fanaticism.” ’ 


In 1808, Ali began to fancy that he could better realize his 
views of independence by the assistance of the English than 
of the French, and the consequent negotiation is here thus 
narrated : 


‘ Ali used much mystery, and at the same time great activity, in 
keeping up a constant communication with the English admirals 
commanding in the Mediterranean. His purpose was to bring 
about a peace between Turkey and Great Britain. But one revo- 
lution succeeded another at Constantinople. Mustapha Bairactar, 
the avenger of Selim, after having deposed the Sultan Mustapha, 
and proclaimed his eldest brother, endeavoured to disband the 
Janizaries, and to introduce European customs in all branches of 
the government ; he failed in this perilous enterprize, and perished 
in a fresh revolt of the Janizaries. The death of this Grand 
Vizier created at first a general confusion. The English ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Adair, who, having arrived at the Dardanelles, had opened 
@ communication with the Turkish Divan, despairing of success, 
was on the eve of his departure, when he received a letter from 
Ali Pacha, earnestly entreating him to await the event. The 
advice of Ali Pacha was followed, the English well knowing his 
great influence in the Divan: he was even suspected of havin 
contributed to foment this last revolt, as he had done that of 
Nizam-Djedid, under the reign of Selim; nor is this improbable, 
for every pacha, who aspires to an independent sovereignty, will 
always prefer the old Turkish system to European innovations. 
As Ali had desired, peace was soon concluded between England 
and Turkey. As soon as the preliminaries were signed, Ali hast- 
ened to despatch an envoy to London, named Seid-Achmed- 
Effendi, in order to enhance the services he had rendered to the 
British cabinet. So much importance was attached to them, that 
a transport-vessel was immediately ordered to sail for the coast of 
Epirus, having on board a fine park of artillery and several hun- 
dred of Congreve rockets, a recent invention. Major Leake, who 
had the command of the artillery, was ordered to remain at the 
court of Ali Pacha, to instruct his Albanian troops in the use and 
practice of artillery, and also to fill the duties of English resi- 
dent. Ali, now openly espousing the interests of England, opened 
his ports to her cruizers and merchant-vessels, and supplied provi- 
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sions and stores on the most advantageous terms, both for the 
English fleets and the allied armies of Spain and Portugal.’ 


As long as the anarchy of warfare continued, Ali contrived 
to annex Berat and other places to his district, and at last 
Parga ; of the melancholy cession of which, in 1819, many 

articulars are here given: but the melancholy topic has been 
sufficiently treated in the article of our Review to which we 
have already referred. 


‘ The Vizier. Ali Pacha might now be considered as having at- 
tained the acmé of his prosperity. His sons and grandsons were 
all ennobled with high titles, and appointed to important offices ; 
and although not one in reality, yet he might truly consider himself 
upon an equality with a sovereign in power and magnificence. 
Nor were flatterers wanting. At Vienna a poem had been written 
in his praise: a coat of arms was found for him by one well 
skilled in heraldry : it consisted of a dion in a field gules embracing 
three young lions, the emblem of his dynasty. A grammar of the 
French and Greek languages had also been dedicated to him, in 
which the titles of high, puissant, and most merciful, were lavishly 
bestowed upon him. The author thus expresses himself in the 
dedication: The earth, most illustrious Prince, is full of the glory 


of thy name: the bright and dazzling fame of thy noble virtues has 
reached every ear.’ 


‘‘ Even-handed justice,” however, allows no stability of 
prosperity to the perfidious. Ali had omitted to form any 
enduring alliance, and had not been admitted and recognized 
as an independent power during the European negotiations for 
peace. ‘The Porte, indeed, had from weakness connived at 
his practical separation from allegiance, but it had not agreed 
to acknowlege his right of sovereignty: secret emissaries were 
now employed to surround the old age of Ali; and, at length, 
Churchid Pacha was sent in arms against him. Ali affected 
to embrace Christianity, stimulated the Greeks to revolt, and 
endeavored to prepare a formidable resistance: but Churchid 
gradually surrounded him, drove him into a narrow fortress, 
invited negotiations, and at last exhibited to him the firman 
from Constantinople, which demanded his head. He resisted, 
and killed several of the officers, but was himself shot in the 
abdomen and in the breast, and almost instantly expired. 
His head, separately embalmed, was sent to be exhibited in 
the metropolis on the portal of the seraglio. 

This biography throws much light on the habits and man- 
ners of the barbarians who occupy the territory formerly 
illustrated by the Greeks of antiquity. They have escaped 
that effeminacy of character which seems to overspread mo- 
dern Italy: but, though courageous and intellectually quick, 
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they cre not superior to perfidy and dishonesty, and thus 
carry their vindictive feelings to an alarming bitterness. 
There are no vices which a wise government may not hope to 
extirpate, after a generation of extended education: but, per- 
haps, had the independence of Ali, wretch as he was, been 
extorted from the Porte at the last general peace, a beginning 
might sooner have been made in disciplining and amelior- 
ating the country. 








Ant. IX. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 12mo. 
pp. 206. 5s. Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1822. 
Ts bare announcement of Confessions has in it something of 

a popular and attractive nature, not very easy for ordi- 
nary or indeed for any readers to resist. It would seem to 
imply the communication of matters which, for private and 
particular reasons, have hitherto been withholden from the 
public eye, yet are in some way so connected with individuals 
or with society as to be interesting to the community. To 
the usual attractions of auto-biography, this species of writing 
adds the novelty of obviously implied self-accusation ; and 
we see the accuser and the accused standing forth in the same 
character, pleading guilty, and preparing to take their trial 
before the tribunal of their country. It would, then, be 
_ requiring too much from human curiosity to demand that it 
should be silent or affect indifference on such an occasion ; 
and we thus find that, from the time of Jean-Jaques up to 
the present Opium-Kater, the world has been fond of as- 
suming the character of a father-confessor, listening to the 
sins and errors of its votaries, and perhaps giving absolution 
with a kind and merciful spirit, provided that the detail be 
sufficiently instructive and amusing. We may add, also, 
that it is an infirmity of our common nature to be eager in 
receiving what was not exactly intended for its ears, whether 
this desire arises from a love of the marvellous, or of scandal, 
or of pure knowlege. | 

It is not, however, in this view only that the Opium-Eater’s 
Confessions will be found intitled to a share of public regard ; 
for the manner: in which they are delivered, and their style 
of execution, confer on them a separate interest of their own. 
They have an air of reality and life; and they exhibit such 
strong graphic powers as to throw an interest and even a 
dignity round a subject which, in less able hands, might have 
been rendered a tissue of trifles and absurdities. They are, 
indeed, very picturesque and vivid sketches of individual cha- 
racter and feelings ; drawn with a boldness yet an exactness of 
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pencil, that is to be found only in one or two prominent 
geniuses of our day. ‘They have consequently met with a 
degree of attention and applause that is seldom accorded to 
auto-biographies even of a more important and laborious 
kind:. but this is the privilege of genius; for, though they 
are not very instructive and edifying to a large portion of 
society, and can apply perhaps only to a very select company 
of Opium-Eaters, they are not therefore the less original and 
amusing. They combine strong sense with wild and some- 
what fantastic inventions, accuracy of detail with poetic 
illustration, and analytical reasoning and metaphysical re- 
search with uncommon pathos and refinement of ideas. 
From the variety of opposite but good qualities which they 
exhibit, as well as from a certain enjowement and raciness of 
expression, we are inclined to suspect that they were poured 
forth under the operation of the pleasures rather than of the 
pains of opium ; and we are the more confirmed in this opinion 
by the reasons which the writer assigns for not fulfilling his 
promise of giving us a third part: viz. the being compelled 
to renounce the Circean cup, and being subjected to such 
pangs from the want of the alluring drug as appear to have 
unfitted him for farther exertion. 

The author seems to have commenced this Oriental cus- 
tom about twenty years ago; and he is exceedingly accurate 
with regard to dates and doses, tables of which are attached 
for the information of the uninitiated, as well as for those 
who yield to such enchanting spells. His reasons for giving 
these confessions to the world are conscientious and just: 
resolving themselves into a sense of duty ‘ towards his poorer 
brethren,’ who are not yet redeemed from the delicious 
thraldom of the drug. 

If it be asked, Who are these opium-eaters? Is the writer 
serious or in jest? * Reader,’ answers this great arch-master 
of the order, ‘ they are a very numerous class, indeed. Of 
this I became convinced some years ago, by computing at 
this time the number of those in one small class of English 
society, (the class of men distinguished for talents, or of 
eminent station,) who were known to me, directly or in- 
directly, as opium-eaters; such, for instance, as the eloquent 
and benevolent , the late Dean of , Lord ’ 
Mr. the philosopher, a late Under Secretary of State, 
(who described to me the sensation which first drove him to 
opium, in the very same words as the Dean of ——, viz. that 
he felt as though rats were knawing and abrading the coats of 
his stomach), Mr. , and many others hardly less known, 
whom .it would be tedious to mention.’ If we look a little 
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blank after this uninforming information, the author goes on 
to state that he was told by several cotton-manufacturers that 
their work-people were rapidly getting into the practice of 
opium-eating; so much that, on a Saturday afternoon, the 
counters of the druggists were strewed with pills of one,: two, 
or three grains, in preparation for the known demand of the 
evening. If we have been rightly informed, however, the 
practice arose among these people from a motive of economy 
which the amateur-eaters cannot advance: it occurred only 
when wages were so reduced as not to admit of more copious 
and pleasing drams; and it prevailed to such a very limited 
extent and degree, that the author needs not be uneasy about 
the sufferings of the manufacturing interest, even though he 
believes that no man who has once tasted the divine luxuries 
of opium could ever descend to the gross mortal enjoyments 
of alcohol. 

Before we proceed to state this patient’s case in his own 
words, we may premise that he does not acknowlege any 
real guilt to attach to him as the author of his own 
sufferings; though he has the magnanimity to avow that, 
even if he did, he should still have made his confession for ’ 
the service which it might render to the whole class of ama- 
teurs. He begins by presenting to us a brief and masterly 
sketch of his early life; of the days passed at school and 
college, whence he ingeniously absconds; of his rambles in 
the metropolis; and of his inmost thoughts and feelings relative 
to various objects and pursuits. ‘These, however, are merely 
episodes in this great tragi-comedy of the “ Pains and 
Pleasures of Opium :” but we cannot refrain from expressing 
our sense of the pathos and touches of nature which he has 
contrived to throw into the history of a poor girl whom he 
encountered in the streets of London, whom he advised and 
assisted, and who in turn advised and assisted him in his 
distresses. In mutual misery they appear to have met: 
wretchedness was the bond of their affections; and in mutual 
wretchedness they parted. His first dose of opium seems 
to have been taken on account of extreme pain and dis- 
tress; which led to a repetition at various intervals, till the 
absence of pain was converted into a positive pleasure, and 
he arrived at the enormous amount of 320 grains or 8000 
drops in a day, which we think he states as the maximum of 
his delight. Yet so completely may he be said to have ren- 
dered himself poison-proof, that this quantity probably pro- 
duced no higher degree of intoxication than that which has 
been felt by a person who has been known, on recovering 
from sickness, to get drunk by eating a beef-steak. Among 
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the many delightful pictures exhibited of the pleasures of 
opium is the following : 


‘ With respect to the torpor supposed to follow, or rather (if we 
were to credit the numerous pictures of Turkish opium-eaters) to 
accompany the practice of opium-eating, I deny that alsg. Cer- 
tainly, opium is classed under the head of narcotics; and some 
such effect it may produce in the end: but the primary effects of 
opium are always, and in the highest degree, to excite and stimu- 
late the system: this first stage of its action always lasted with me, 
during my noviciate, for upwards of eight hours ; so that it must 
be the fault of the opium-eater himself if he does not so time his 
exhibition of the dose (to speak miedically) as that the whole 
weight of its narcotic influence may descend upon his sleep. 
‘Turkish opium-eaters, it seems, are absurd enough to sit, like so 
many equestrian statues, on logs of wood as stupid as themselves. 
But that the reader may judge of the degree in which opium is 
likely to stupify the faculties of an Englishman, I shall (by way of 
treating the question illustratively, rather than argumentatively, ) 
describe the way in which I myself often passed an opium evening 
in London, during the period between 1804 and 1812. — It.will be 
seen, that at least opium did not move me to seek solitude, and 
much less to seek inactivity, or the torpid state of self-invo- 
lution ascribed to the Turks. I give this account at the risk of 
being pronounced a crazy enthusiast or visionary: but [ regard 
that little: I must desire my reader to bear in mind, that I wasa 
hard student, and at severe studies for all the rest of my time; 
and certainly I had a right occasionally to relaxations as well as 
other people: these, however, I allowed myself but seldom. 

‘ The late Duke of used to say, ‘“* Next Friday, by the 
blessing of Heaven, I purpose to be drunk:” and in like manner 
I used to fix beforehand how often, within a given time, and when, 
I would commit a debauch of opium. This was seldom more 
than once in three weeks: for at that time I could not have ven- 
tured to call every day (as I did afterwards) for ‘ a fo of laud- 
anum-negus, warm, and without sugar.” No: as have said, I 
seldom drank laudanum, at that time, more than once in three 
weeks: this was usually on + Tuesday or a Saturday night; my 
reason for which was this. In those days Grassini sung. at the 
Opera: and her voice was delightful to me beyond all that I had 
ever heard. I know not what may be the state of the Opera- 
house now, haying never been within its walls for seven or eight 
years, but at that time it was by much the most pleasant place of 
public resort in London for passing an evening. Five shillings ad- 
ritted one to the gallery, which was subject to far less annoyance 
than the pit of the theatres: the orchestra was distinguished by, 
its sweet and melodious grandeur from all English orchestras, the 
composition of which, I confess, is not acceptable to my ear, from 
the predominance of the clangorous instruments, and the absolute 
tyranny of the violin. The choruses were divine to hear: and 
when Grassini appeared in some interlude, as she often did, and 
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oured forth her passionate soul as Andromache, at the tomb of 
Hector, &c., I question whether any Turk, of all that ever en- 
tered the paradise of opium-eaters, can have had half the pleasure 
Ihad. But, indeed, I honour the Barbarians too much by sup- 
= them capable of any pleasures approaching to the intel- 
ectual ones of an Englishman. For music is an intellectual or a 
sensual pleasure, according to the temperament of him who hears 
it. And, by the by, with the exception of the fine extravaganza 
on that subject in Twelfth Night, I do not recollect more than 
one thing said adequately on the subject of music in all literature : 
it is a passage in the Religio Medici of Sir T. Brown; and, 
though chiefly remarkable for its sublimity, has also a philosophic 
value, inasmuch as it points to the true theory of musical effects. 
The mistake of most people is to suppose that it is by the ear they 
communicate with music, and, therefore, that they are purely pas- 
sive to its effects. But this is not so: it is by the re-action of the 
mind upon the notices of the ear, (the matter coming by the 
senses, the form from the mind,) that the pleasure is constructed : 
and therefore it is that people of equally good ear differ so much 
in this point from one another. Now opium, by greatly increas- 
ing the activity of the mind generally, increases, of necessity, 
that particular mode of its activity by which we are able to con- 
struct out of the raw material of organic sound an elaborate in- 
tellectual pleasure. But, says a friend, a succession of musical 
sounds is to me like a collection of Arabic characters : I can attach 
ideas to them. Ideas! my good Sir? there is no occasion for 
them: all that class of ideas, which can be available in such a 
case, has a language of representative feelings. But this is a sub- 
ject foreign to my present purposes: it is sufficient to say, that a 
chorus, &c. of elaborate harmony, displayed before me, as in a 
piece of arras-work, the whole of my past life — not as if recalled 
by an act of memory, but as if present and incarnated in the 
music: no longer painful to dwell upon: but the detail of its inci- 
dents removed, or blended in some hazy abstraction ; and its pas- 
sions exalted, spiritualized, and sublimed. All this was to be had 
for five shillings. And over and above the music of the stage and 
the orchestra, I had all around me, in the intervals of the per- 
formance, the music of the Italian language talked by Italian 
women : for the gallery was usually crowded with Italians: and I 
listened with a pleasure such as that with which Weld the travel- 
Jer lay and listened, in Canada, to the ‘sweet laughter of Indian 
women; for the less you understand of a language, the more sen- 
sible you are to the melody or harshness of its sounds: for such a 
purpose, therefore, it was an advantage to me that I was a poor 
Italian scholar, reading it but little, and not speaking it at all, nor 
understanding a tenth part of what I heard spoken.’ 


_ Turning from the pleasures of opium, we must reverse the 
picture. Some idea of its horrors may be gathered from the 
ensuing quotation : 
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‘ I have described and illustrated my intellectual torpor, in 
terms that apply, more or less, to every part of the four years, 
during which I was under the Circean spells of opium. But for 
misery and suffering, I might, indeed, be said to have existed in a 
dormant state. I seldom could prevail on myself to write a let- 
ter ; an answer of a few words, to any that I received, was the 
utmost that I could accomplish ; and often that not until the letter 
had lain weeks, or even months, on my writing-table. Without 
the aid of M. all records of bills paid, or to be paid, must have 
perished: and my whole domestic economy, whatever became of 

olitical economy, must have gone into irretrievable confusion. — 
I shall not afterwards allude to this part of the case: it is one, 
however, which the opium-eater will find, in the end, as oppressive 
and tormenting as any other, from the sense of incapacity and 
feebleness, from the direct embarrassments incident to the neglect 
or procrastination of each day’s appropriate duties, and from the 
remorse which must often exasperate the stings of these evils to a 
reflective and conscientious mind. The opium-eater loses none 
of his moral sensibilities, or aspirations: he wishes and longs, as 
earnestly as ever, to realize what he believes possible, and feels to 
be exacted by duty ; but his intellectual apprehension of what is 
possible infinitely outruns his power, not of execution only, but 
even of power to attempt. He lies under the weight of incubus 
and night-mare: he lies in sight of all that he would fain perform, 
just as a man forcibly confined to his bed by the mortal languor of 
a relaxing disease, who is compelled to witness injury or outrage 
offered to some object of his tenderest love: —he curses the 
spells which chain him down from motion : —he would lay down 
his life if he might but get up and walk; but be is powerless as an 
infant, and cannot even attempt to rise. 

‘ I now pass to what is the main subject of these latter confes- 
sions, to the history and journal of what took place in my dreams ; 
for these were the immediate and proximate cause of my acutest 
suffering. 

‘ The first notice I had of any important change going on in 
this part of my physical economy, was from the re-awakening of 
a state of eye generally incident to childhood, or exalted states of 
irritability. I know not whether my reader is aware that many 
children, perhaps most, have a power of painting, as it were, upon 
the darkness, all sorts of phantoms ; in some, that power is simply 
a mechanic affection of the eye; others have a voluntary, ora 
semi-voluntary power to.dismiss or to summon them; or as a child 
once said to me when I questioned him on this matter, ‘‘ I can tell 
them to go, and they go; but sometimes they come, when I don’t 
tell them to come.” Whereupon I told him that he had almost as 
unlimited a command over apparitions as a Roman centurion over 
his soldiers. — In the middle of 1817, I think it was, that this 
faculty became positively distressing to me: at night, when I lay 
awake in bed, vast processions passed along in mournful pomp ; 
friezes of never-ending stories, that to my feelings were as sad 
and solemn as if they were stories drawn from times before Cdi- 
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pus or Priam — before Tyre — before Memphis. And, at the same 
time, a corresponding change took place in my dreams ; a theatre 
seemed suddenly opened and lighted up within my brain, which 
presented nightly spectacles of more than earthly splendour.’ 


We are soon made acquainted with the very alarming pro- 
gress and variations of the author’s sufferings, in a powerful 
and eloquent piece of writing. A previous interview with a 


wandering Malay had been related. 


‘ The Malay has been a fearful enemy for months. I have 
been every night, through his means, transported into Asiatic 
scenes. I know not whether others share in my feelings on this 
point; but I have often thought that if I were compelled to 
forego England, and to live in China, and among Chinese manners 
and modes of life and scenery, I should go mad. The causes of 
my horror lie deep ; and some of them must be common to others. 
Southern Asia, in general, is the seat of awful images and associ- 
ations. As the cradle of the human race, it would alone have a 
dim and reverential feeling connected with it. But there are other 
reasons. No man can pretend that the wild, barbarous, and ca- 
pricious superstitions of Africa, or of savage tribes elsewhere, af- 
fect him in the way that he is affected by the ancient, monumental, 
cruel, and elaborate religions of Indostan, &c. The mere anti- 
quity of Asiatic things, of their institutions, histories, modes of 
faith, &c. is so impressive, that to me the vast age of the race and 
name overpowers the sense of youth in the individual. A young 
Chinese seems to mean antediluvian man renewed. Even English- 
men, though not bred in any knowledge of such institutions, cannot 
but shudder at the mystic sublimity of castes that have flowed 
apart, and refused to mix, through such immemorial tracts of 
time; nor can any man fail to be awed by the names of the 
Ganges or the Euphrates. It contributes much to these feelings, 
that southern Asia is, and has been for thousands of years, the 
part of the earth most swarming with human life; the great o/- 
ficina gentium. Man is a weed in those regions. The vast empires 
also, into which the enormous population of Asia has always been 
cast, give a further sublimity to the feelings associated with all 
Oriental names or images. In China, over and above what it has 
in common with the rest of southern Asia, I am terrified by the 
modes of life, by the manners, and the barrier of utter abhorrence, 
and want of sympathy, placed between us by feelings deeper than 
I can analyze. I could sooner live with lunatics, or brute animals. 
All this, and much more than I can say, or have time to say, the 
reader must enter into before he can comprehend the unimagin- 
able horror which these dreams of Oriental imagery, and mytho- 
logical tortures, impressed upon me. Under the connecting feeling 
of tropical heat and vertical sun-lights, I brought together all crea- 
tures, birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, usages and ap- 
pearances, that are found in all tropical regions, and assembled 
them together in China or Indostan. From kindred feelings, I 
soon brought Egypt and all her gods under the same law. I was 
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stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered at, by monkeys, by par- 
oquets, by cockatoos. I ran into pagodas: and was fixed, for cen- 
turies, at the summit, or in secret rooms ; I was the idol; I was the 

riest ; I was worshipped; I was sacrificed. I fled from the wrath 
of Brama through all the forests of Asia: Vishnu hated me: Seeva 
laid wait for me. I came suddenly upon Isis and Osiris: I had done 
a deed, they said, which the ibis and the crocodile trembled at. [ 
was buried, for a thousand years, in stone coffins, with mummies 
and sphinxes, in narrow chambers at the heart of eternal pyramids. 
I was kissed, with cancerous kisses, by crocodiles; and laid, con- 
founded with all unutterable slimy things, among streeds and Nilotic 
mud.’ 


Such is the last specimen of this singular production that 
our limits will permit us to give: but we think that no humane 
reader could desire to see a larger portion of pains and penal- 
ties inflicted on the victims of this absurd and destructive 
though fascinating and luxurious taste. Perhaps only his- 
torical painters and tragic or epic poets have a fair title to a 
free use of it, in order to assist the visionary terrors of their 
muse. Among the latter, we have known some who almost 
regularly sipped the inspiring beverage before they sat down 
to await their poetic attack, as a patient takes his bark when 
he expects a recurrence of his ague-fits : — but they certainly 
never met with those poetic returns from it, which were in any 
degree commensurate with the folly and danger of the trial. 
For our own part, we are inclined to view the matter in as 
amusing and absurd a light as we can place it, because we 
do not think that the practice is likely to become either very 
extended or very fashionable. We do not, therefore, agree 
with this gifted opium-eater in viewing the dark side of the 
picture, though he has shewn great judgmerit in throwing a 
sombre and terrific air over the whole. Such a taste will 
surely not travel far beyond a few infatuated individuals, who 
have certainly a right, if they so please, (as the author justly 
observes, ) to make experiments zn corpore vile ; — and, if they 
possess a share of the genius of the amateur before us, the 
literary not less than the medical world must feel itself in- 
debted to the courage which can venture to furnish it with 
such an assemblage of curious facts, and so much original 
and amusing matter. The present author’s views in this re- 
spect appear to have been perfectly disinterested ; for, with a 
life, he says, worth only 8} years’ purchase, and the noble 
indifference of a transcendental philosopher, devoting much 
of his time to the phenomena of his own body, he makes the 
subsequent unusual offer. . 

‘ If the gentlemen of Surgeons’ Hall think that any benefit can 


redound to their science from inspecting the appearances in the 
body 
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body of an opium-eater, let them speak but a word, and I will 
take care that mine shall be legally secured to them 1. €. a8 
soon as J have done with it myself. Let them not hesitate to ex- 
press their wishes upon any scruples of false delicacy, and consi- 
deration for my feelings: I assure them they will do me too much 
honour by ‘ demonstrating’ on such a crazy body as mine: and it 
will give me pleasure to anticipate this posthumous revenge and 


insult inflicted upon that which has caused me so much suffering 
in this life.’ } 





Our readers will now shave formed a tolerably accurate 
idea of the character of the work. They will perceive that 
it is * of a mingled yarn ;” that much truth and fine coloring 
are displayed in the descriptions and details; and that its 
qualities are all of a rich and elevated kind, such as high pathos, 
profound views, and deep reasoning, with a happy vein of 
ridicule indulged at the writer’s own expence. ‘That he is 
evidently a disciple of the German philosopher Kant, and of 
his metaphysical and transcendental school, appears not less 
from the structure of his language and the turn of his ideas, 
than from the admiration which he expresses for the superior 
mysticism and opium-powers of only ‘ one greater than him- 
self” This we take to be a high compliment to the enlarged 
capacities of the author of * Christabel;” for that neither 
that gentleman nor Mr. C. Lambe is the real author of the 
present work, we have the best reasons for believing. Yet we 
are quite as well assured that the English Opium-Eazter is partly 
identified, in genius and social habits, with those whom 
Lord Byron rather uncourteously calls the Naturals, we mean 
the Lake-school. ‘YVhat he chiefly resides among the hills, 
and is a favorite in many literary and private circles, as well 
as much respected by the country around him, we may state 
without unduly trespassing on the incognito character, or 
divulging the name of the author. — May his lucubrations be 
attended with the success which he seems to covet, in re- 
claiming his opium-eating friends * from the errors of their 
ways!” We must not therefore venture to say, though we 
have few fears of our own on the subject, 


‘* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always ate now eat the more.” 
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“OME time has passed since we perused this work, but we 
have delayed our notice of it in order that we might re- 


consider our first impressions respecting it, and not pronounce 
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a precipitate judgment. In the preface, the author speaks of 
his own precision and freedom from obscurity in these terms : 
‘ There is one merit which I may be allowed to claim — 
that of rendering my meaning, and the opinions which I 
have laboured to establish, clearly understood. ‘That I have 
been right at all times is more than I can presume to assert ; 
but, right or wrong, I apprehend my readers will be at no 
loss to discover the spirit and tenor of my arguments, as I 
have never sought to throw an importance over them, by 
that studied ambiguity of expression which affects to dignify 
style by perplexing the understanding; and which always 
looks most profoundly wise when it is most perfectly unintel- 
ligible’ Now it happens that, to our conceptions, the 
writer’s style is in an extraordinary degree diffuse and ample ; 
and notwithstanding his very frank assertion of his claim to 
the merit of perspicuity, we have had great difficulty in dis- 
covering in many parts the real gist of his arguments. A 
second perusal, however, has satisfied us that the fault is not 
so much in Mr. M‘Dermot’s expressions as in his ideas, and 
that he has rendered his views of the subject as intelligible 
to the reader as we conceive they must have been to himself. 
In short, though his criticisms on some particular passages 
of authors are in many cases just, and even deserving of great 
commendation, yet, when he attempts to ascend to general 
principles, and to develope a regular system, he seems to us 
to venture on matters above his reach, and to exhibit at 
almost every step strong indications of inadequate acquire- 
ments in the science of mind. 

Writers on the subject of taste have endeavoured to account 
in very different ways for the pleasure which the mind ap- 
pears to derive from particular objects in nature, distinguished 
from others or from the representations of them by art, and 
which objects are in common language classed together by 
the term deautiful. Some have supposed that it originates in 
organic impression, and some in lines, or shapes of deter- 
minate form ; others in particular colors, — or in aptitudes of 
the objects to particular purposes, — or in particular pro- 
portions, —or entirely in mental associations, — or partly in 
primary sensations, but principally in casual or habitual asso- 
ciations. In proportion as the subject has been investigated, 
the feeling of beauty has been shewn not to be a simple feel- 
ing, or susceptible of being explained by a reference to any 
common principle in the classes of objects by which it seems 
to be suggested to different minds, or to the same mind at 
different periods. Though the theory which Mr. Burke 
labored to establish has. not been able to stand the test of 
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inquiry, he succeeded at least in overturning the hypotheses 
of some of his predecessors; and he advanced considerably 
towards the proof that beauty does not consist in determinate 
forms or colors, or in particular aptitudes or proportions. 
Alison has perhaps gone too much into the extreme, and his 
theory is faulty in attributing every thing to association ; 
though it is surely much nearer the truth than those which 
attribute the affection to something in the external objects, 
without considering the previous state of the mind affected. 
Mr. Payne Knight’s ** Analytical Enquiry” is valuable at 
once for its precision and its comprehensiveness ; while it 1s 

ually deserving of attention as an exposure of Mr. Burke’s 
fallacies, and as a repository of original and judicious reflec- 
tions. Much has been since done by Professor Dugald 
Stewart, both to manifest how necessary it is to take the 
state of the mind into consideration, and to shew how the 
terms beauty and sublimity come to be applied to different 
classes of objects. In the present state of science, to inquire 
for the source of these feelings in the objects themselves, 
without considering the temper, the habits, or the sympathies 
of the mind affected, seems to us just as worthy of a philo- 
pher, as it would be to search for the origin of some tremendous 
explosion in the state of the atmosphere, or in the shapes 
or colors of pieces of flint, without taking into the account 
the state of the combustible materials in which the explosion 
occurred. Yet so it is that Mr. M‘Dermot, as far as he 
understands himself, is a champion for some occult and mys- 
terious common property in all the objects which are called 
beautiful; and he speaks of impressions and sensibility not 
incidentally, but systematically, as if the whole were a mere 
mechanical process. So completely, indeed, has he mis- 
understood Mr. Payne Knight’s theory, that we must suppose 
that he has not read the whole of Mr. K.’s work, but only 
the introduction. The object of that introductory chapter 
is at once stated in a Greek motto prefixed to it from Aris- 
totle. If this has not been observed by Mr. M‘Dermot, or 
if the Greek characters be less familiar to him than the prin- 
ciples of beauty, we will give him the substance of them 
by an extract from a modern Latin writer, whose celebrity 
died with him, though his merit was much greater. “ Est 
autem sapientis offictum pulchras primo dubitationes, deinde 
etiam si fier potest utiles in medium attulisse: inde solutionem 
causamque docuisse, et nihil circa cause redditionem absurdum 
dixisse.” (Cardan de Subtilitate, lib. xiv.) 

We may offer a specimen of the present writer’s confutation 
of Mr. Payne Knight’s scepticism, by extracting the following 
passage: 


‘ Mr. Knight, 
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‘ Mr. Knight, after surveying the revolutions of dress, &c. asks, 
‘«« Are there then no real and permanent principles of beauty, no 
certain or definable combinations of forms, lines, or colours, that 
are in themselves gratifying to the mind, or pleasing to the organs 
of sensation?” And after putting a few more interrogations, and 
refuting a few anticipated objections to the sceptical side of the 
question, as may be seen in the former quotation, concludes by 
giving up all permanent principles of beauty. But it is not neces- 
sary to come to any conclusion on the subject, or, at least, to 
enter into any investigation of these questions, in order to dis- 
cover, that Mr. Knight would never have proposed them, if he had 
had a clear idea of what is meant by the term beauty. When he 
asks, ‘* Are there no certain or definable combinations of forms, 
lines, &c. that are in themselves gratifying tothe mind ?” I reply, 
There are not; but I deny the conclusion which he wishes to 
deduce from this admission, namely, that there are no principles 
to distinguish beauty from deformity. The forms of beauty, if 
not infinite, are at least innumerable; but, innumerable as they 
are, they are all connected by one principle, devoid of which no 
object can be pronounced beautiful. This principle has escaped 
the acumen of, Mr. Knight and all his predecessors on the subject 
of beauty; and Mr. Dugald Stewart, in his ‘‘ Essay on Beauty,” 
pronounces it a problem that admits of no solution, 

‘ Asan inquiry into this principle will form the subject of a sepa- 
rate work, I will not enter into it at present; but merely observe, 
that though the combinations of forms in which beauty is found 
are innumerable, we are not thence to conclude that they are 
governed by no common principle whatever, unless we can first 
produce two combinations of forms, acknowledged to be beautiful, 
and demonstrate, that all the qualities by which we are affected in 
the one, are different from all the qualities by which we are affected 
in the other. He who does this must also demonstrate, that he 
is acquainted with all the qualities by which we are affected in 
each, for otherwise he can have no certainty but that the quality 
which is the cause of beauty may still remain; and, consequently, 
he can have no certainty, that he speaks the truth when he denies 
the existence of any common quality, because he has proved 
nothing from which he could deduce such a conclusion. There 
are different kinds of bitter, but who would argue from this variety 
that bitter has nothing fixed in its nature? whoever would prove 
this would also prove that bitter is sweet, and sweet is bitter, b 
an argument sufficiently obvious to the reader. When I say that 
beauty is not confined to ‘ certain combinations of forms,” I use 
the word “ certain” in Mr. Knight’s sense of the expression ; but, 
as the epithet is ambiguously applied by him, I mean to say, that 
beauty is not confined to one certain form, nor to twenty, nor toa 
hundred, nor yet to a million ; but, though I admit that the forms 
of beauty are innumerable, I deny that they are infinite, or, in 
other words, that every form is beautiful ; and, therefore, philoso- 
phically speaking, beauty is confined to certain combinations of 
forms ; for if it were not, ugly forms would be beautiful. I also 
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deny Mr. Knight’s sceptical conclusion, that because beauty is not 
confined to one certain form, or to a hundred, there are no certain 
qualities at all that go to the composition of beauty, and that it is 
therefore arbitrary. The earth is not confined to ten miles in cir- 
cumference, nor to a thousand, but it would be as fair to argue, 
that the circumference of the earth is not limited to any certain 
number of miles, because it exceeds a thousand, as that beauty is 
not limited to any certain qualities, because it is not confined to a 
few. If we should suppose twelve forms or figures so contrived 
that they would present a beautiful appearance in whatever man- 
ner they were placed with regard to each other, the number of 
beautiful appearances, presented by these twelve figures, would 
amount to the immense number of 479,001,600, no two of which 
would be alike. How unphilosophic is it then to conclude, that 
beauty is arbitrary, and found in all forms, because it is not con- 
fined to a few. ‘The conclusion is just the same as to assert, that 
these twelve figures would present an infinite number of beautiful 
forms because they were found to exceed some hundred millions. 
Had a person who made an experiment with these figures, and 
who continued altering their position till he placed them in 
300,000,000 different situations, desisted when he came to this 
number, he might perhaps conclude, if he were unable to enume- 
rate the number of possible changes, that he might continue 
changing them to eternity ; and in coming to this conclusion he 
and Mr. Knight would reason just alike ; but it is certain that not- 
withstanding the immense number of different appearances which 
these twelve figures could produce, human ingenuity could not add 
one appearance more to the number. It is therefore possible for 
the varieties in dress to continue changing for some thousand ages, 
and yet remain always beautiful. But notwithstanding this, the 
number of beautiful forms of which dress is capable must not be 
deemed infinite: no arguments therefore can be drawn against 
fixed notions of beauty from the revolutions in dress, as the varie- 
ties produced by these revolutions bear no comparison to all the 
varieties of which beauty will admit. It may also be added, that 
the varieties in dress are not so numerous as appearances would 
make them, for old fashions are frequently revived, and perhaps 
we might go so far as to assert, that we have scarcely any new 
fashions at all, as the greater part of them, if not the whole, were 
in use before.’ 


Mr. M‘Dermot not only refers on many occasions to a 
projected work on the Elements of Beauty, but from some 
expressions in his preface we should presume that work to be 
in a-state of forwardness; and perhaps most readers may be 
inclined to imagine that, of the two inquiries, the one pro- 
mised would in the course of things have been. undertaken 
as in some degree preliminary to the one now published. 
Some passages in the body of this volume, however, indicate 
that the designed inquiry is on several most material points 
scarcely 
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scarcely existing even in embryo. The ensuing quotation 
will explain and justify our remarks : 


‘¢ There are few men, I believe, who think even one half. of 
the sex beautiful ; and the most indifferent judge, much less an 
elegans formarum spectator, would place a greater number of the 
sex in the rank of ordinary women, than he would in the rank of 
beauty. If, then, to the former class we add those who are gene- 
rally deemed ugly and deformed, how greatly must it reduce the 
proportion of beautiful females. The fact is, that men judge of 
beauty in women as they judge of it in all other subjects in which 
it is found; for though an individual may, from certain associa- 
tions, and peculiar sympathies, of a physical and moral nature, 
think an ordinary woman beautiful, the generality of mankind will 
agree in judging of her as they would of all other objects in 
nature. 

‘ The difference of opinion that exists between the black and 
white nations, with regard to beauty, is a subject that would lead 
me into a more ample discussion than I have room for at present. 
It will be treated at full length in my Inquiry into the Sublime and 
Beautiful. I must, however, do Mr. Knight the justice to say, 
that those who have replied to his arguments merely by endea- 
vouring to prove, that white women are more beautiful than black, 
have ultimately proved nothing ; for as beauty can have no abstract 
existence, independent of a percipient mind, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that if the blacks do not perceive any beauty in white women, 
the sense of female beauty is not universal, and consequently not 
founded in the common feeling of mankind. I should not, per- 
haps, have suggested so strong an argument on the part of Mr. 
Knight, as I must necessarily have to reply to it hereafter; but as 
the discovery of truth is not only the duty, but the interest, of 
every writer, I can have no object in concealing any argument 
that seems to weaken any part of my own theory. If I can dis- 
prove it, the theory suffers nothing from it: on the contrary, the 
removal of a forcible objection is the greatest proof that the theory 
to which it is opposed is founded in truth: if no satisfactory reply 
can be given to it, we must necessarily conclude, that the univer- 
sality of the sense of beauty admits of an exception with regard 
to the fair sex. But this admission, even if it must be made, does 
not oblige us to admit also, that mankind are equally divided in 
their sense of the beauty of all other objects. Mr. Knight would, 
therefore, gain but little from this admission, as a theory is never 
weakened by one exception. The laws of nature frequently cross 
each other, and though each of them continues to exert its own 
original and inherent energies, it is only the more powerful law 
that seems operative to us. If, then, I were obliged to admit one 
exception in favour of Mr. Knight’s scepticism, (an admission 
which I by no means promise,) I could still maintain, that the sense 
of beauty is universal, though its influence is not sensibly felt when 
overpowered by the stronger influence of a more powerful law of 
nature. Men are naturally attached to the place of their nati- 
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vity, yet if it be made the scene of perpetual misery and distress 
to any individual in his youth, this law of natural attachment loses 
its influence, and he never thinks of it but with aversion and dis- 

ust. The laws of nature, therefore, sometimes combat with each 
other in the breast of man, and the more powerful law must neces- 
sarily prevail. If two men, moving in opposite directions, come in 
contact, the stronger will force the weaker in the same direction 
with himself. The philosopher, however, will not conclude, that 
the force by which he endeavours to move eastward has ceased, 
because he perceives him moving to the west : he admits the oper- 
ation of both powers at the same time, and proves their existence 
by shewing, that he would move still quicker to the west, than he 
actually does, if he had not exerted all his strength to move east- 
ward. The sense of beauty must not, therefore, be considered 
extinct whenever it ceases to exert its sensible influence over the 
heart and its affections. With these observations 1 must conclude 
this chapter; hoping I shall be able to give my readers more ample 
satisfaction regarding the difference of feeling that exists between 
the Europeans and Africans, relative to the beauty of their respec- 
tive females, in my Inquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful.’ 


We might multiplv extracts in evidence of our statement that 
the obscurity and indistinctness which pervade Mr. M‘Dermot’s 
Dissertation, wherever he enters on the discussion of general 
principles, arise not from any defect in capacity or in lan- 
guage but from insufficiency of reflection, and from having 
proceeded to communicate his thoughts to the public before 
he had completed his investigation of the subject; and that 
this want of fixed and clear notions occasions him to use 
many vague expressions, as well as to fall into observations 
in one part of the volume that are not easily reconcileable 
with his train of thought in others. We shall, however, 
gladly quit this ground of censure, which our duty to the 
public, and our disappointment at finding so much promise 
end in so inadequate a performance, have compelled us to 
take, and proceed to notice particular passages in which the 
author has shewn taste and discernment. We think that he 
has been victorious in continuing Dr. Blair’s censure on those 
lines of Pope * from Eloisa to Abelard, which Mr. Payne 
Knight attempted to defend; and his justification of the 
representations of females among the antients, from Madame 
de Staél’s comments on them as devoid of sensibility, appears 
to us eminently successful. Some farther observations on 
that accomplished woman’s general notions of sensibility also 
seem to us so just, that we cannot forbear to gratify our 








* « QO write it not, my hand, — the name appears 
Already written, wash it out, my tears.” 
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readers by extracting Mr. M‘Dermot’s own words at some 
length. 


‘ Madame de Staél has evidently taken her ideas of sensibility 
from the character of Rousseau, of whom she is a professed ad- 
mirer. Shewill not therefore permit any person to possess feeling, 
who is not gloomy or melancholy. ‘ Happy,” she says, “ is the 
country where the authors are melancholy, the merchants satisfied, 
the rich gloomy, and the middling classes of people contented.” 
If these gloomy ideas of feeling were to be adopted in this coun- 
try, a complete revolution would take place in taste, and the 
ancient models would be no longer regarded as worthy of imita- 
tion. And indeed Madame de Staél is careful to encourage such 
a revolution among us, for she compliments us highly on the 
gloominess of our character ;—she is enraptured with Ossian, 
though she finds nothing in Homer above other great men, consi- 
ders his observations always superficial, but cannot sufficiently praise 
the gloominess of Ossian, whose monotony she labours to defend, 
by saying, ‘* When we are enervated, the fault is not to be attri- 
buted to the poetry, but to the susceptibility and weakness of our 
organs. What we experience at that time is not a disgust, but 
the fatigue of a pleasure too long continued.” This defence is 
sophistical ; for though pleasure too long continued will undoubt- 
edly fatigue us, it still remains to be shewn, why ten pages of Os- 
sian fatigue us more than thirty in Homer. — “‘ The Italians,” she 
says, ‘“ would possess dignity, if there was any thing gloomy or 
melancholy in their character.” It is to the English alone she is 
willing to grant this enviable melancholy, in its greatest perfection, 
for she says, that none of the Greek tragic writers ‘‘ equalled the 
perfection of the English writers in displaying melancholy emo- 
tions and the extent of human woe.” I am, however, inclined to 
think, that Madame de Staél is mistaken in her character of the 
English writers. ‘They have, no doubt, been successful in describ- 
ing melancholy sensations ; but have they not been equally suc- 
cessful in describing all the other affections and sympathies of the 
soul? They did not, therefore, give a decided preference to 
gloomy subjects; and he who of all English writers has best 
described the nature of philosophic melancholy, has not. been less 
happy in his portrait of joy and festivity. I allude to the Allegro 
and Penseroso of Milton. I must confess myself one of those who 
never admired the poems of Ossian. In Fingal and Temora, every 
thing is dark, gloomy, and dreadful, because the writer eternally 
labours to surprise and astonish us. His great ambition is to be 
sublime, and accordingly he always takes care to present himself 
in the limbs and habiliments of a giant. That he should excite 
the admiration of his readers is not therefore surprising ; but this 
admiration is seldom mingled with that more congenial, and more 
kindred pleasure, which is found in the softer and familiar scenes. 
of private life. Even when a tender scene is met with in Ossian, 
there is a certain gloom that hangs around it: it never smiles on us 
with the smile of pleasure ; it never cheers us with the delights of 
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anticipated enjoyment. It is true, he is often as tender and pa- 
thetic as a melancholy man canbe; _ but, inexorable to the cheer- 
ing influence of social happiness, to the genial thrill of joy ‘ and 
unreproved pleasures,” he has worked himself into a certain intel- 
lectual gloom, which renders the authenticity of the poems them- 
selves extremely doubtful, as such brooding melancholy could not 
be natural to the most desponding of the Celtic bards. We can 
therefore account for it only by supposing, that M‘Pherson him- 
self was the author of these poems, and that he preserved a strain 
of melancholy throughout, the better to support a borrowed cha- 
racter. By pursuing one uniform strain of feeling and sentiment, 
he painted only one trait in the character of the ancient Celts, and 
as this perhaps was the most prominent feature in it, it would be 
more difficult to shew, that his work contained sentiments, or 
notions, that did not belong to the people whom he described ; 
whereas, by painting all the diversified feelings, passions, and pro- 
pensities of the human heart, he could scarcely avoid giving 
expression to notions and sentiments which might be found at 
variance with the real character and manners of the people whom 
he described. It may be said, that this perennial opacity of soul 
was inspired by the kindred gloom of the Highland scenes, where 
Ossiaix was first enraptured with the visions of poetry ; but when 
we look to the character of the present Scots, and perceive that 
they are as happy, as lively, as cheerful, and as social in their 
manners, as any other people in Europe, we must hesitate before 
we admit, that this conjecture sufficiently accounts for Ossian’s 
melancholy gloom. Dr. Blair, indeed, endeavours to defend this 
character of Ossian’s poetry, by telling us ‘ that tender melan- 
choly is often an attendant on great genius.” But though this will 
be easily granted, it is still certain, that no one opens his heart 
more.to the ecstatic delights of pleasure than he who is most sus- 
ceptible of this tender melancholy. The degree of melancholy is 
always proportioned to a certain degree of happiness which we 
have lost, or of which we believe ourselves capable, if permitted to 
énjoy it; but the degree of happiness itself varies with our sus- 
ceptibility of joy and pleasure. The more exquisitely the soul is 
alive to the emotions of joy, the more deeply does she lament the 
absence of these emotions. Hence it is, that he who is incapable 
of high delights is also incapable of deep affliction; for how can 
a man express a tender regret for a happiness that never expanded 
his indurated feelings, or poured on his soul those blissful tumults, 
and romantic associations, which peculiarly belong to poetic 
minds? He who has never felt these softer raptures, has never 
been favoured, if I mistake not, with the glowing ardour of poetic 
enthusiasm. It will, therefore, be generally, if not universally 
found, that he who ‘ dest can paint’ the emotions of tender me- 
lancholy, will be found most capable of giving expression to the 
exquisite sensibilites of rapture and delight ; and had the -author 
of “ Penseroso” never written his “ Allegro,” yet a knowledge of 
human nature might convince us, that no other could be better 
qualified for the task. Hence it may be presumed, without much 
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scepticism, that if Ossian was the author of the poems attributed 
to him, the same susceptibility of impressions that. taught him to 
paint the emotions of melancholy gloom, would have led him, in 
some of his minor poems, at least, to give expression to the higher 
raptures of ecstatic joy. Light-haired Fancy, that enchanting 
goddess, without whose propitious presence no man can be.a poet, 
« borne by the frolic wind that breathes the spring,” would have 
visited him, at one.time or other, in the course of his poetic effu- 
sions, and poured into his melancholy soul the balsam of rapt 
ecstasy and enthusiastic delight. Can it be supposed, that Ossian, 
who lived in a community as yet in the state of nature, a state in 
which the heart yields without resistance to every impulse of joy 
and happiness, would have wrapped himself up in solitary gloom, 
and resisted the inspiring call of pleasure, when he heard. 





é‘ The ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistle o’er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singing blithe, 
And the mower whet his scythe, 
And every shepherd tell his tale 
Under the hawthorn, in the dale ? 


Or when he saw 


‘ Many a youth and many a maid 

Dancing in the checquer’d shade ; 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday? . 
Human nature is always the same under similar circumstances ; 
and we know, that rural subjects have been always the theme of 
the ancient poets, who wrote while society was as yet unacquainted 
with commerce, civilization, and the fine arts, and capable only of 
relishing natural enjoyments.’ 


Had Mr. M‘Dermot written throughout in this manner, 
and composed a work of less pretence,—or, if he must 
write a dissertation on principles, had he studied the ground- 
work more thoroughly before he trusted pen to paper, — our 
gratification would have been much more unmixed than we 
confess it has been in the perusal of the volume before us. 
It contains, however, as it is, many indications of the ex- 
cellences as well as the failings of youthful ardor; and we 
are not without hope that, when the incaution and effer- 
vescence of early years have subsided, more comprehensive 
views and more steady and solid reflections may be expected 
from the productions of this author’s maturer age. 


Rev. Marcu, 1823. X ART. 
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Art. XI. Memorial de Sainte Héléne. Journal of the Private Life 
and Conversations of the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena. 
By the Count de Las Cases. Vols. I. and II. in two Parts each. 
8vo. 2/.2s. Boards. Colburnand Co. 1823. (Also a French 
Edition.) 

(CENTURIES pass without producing such events as we have 

witnessed within the last thirty-five years, or an indi- 
vidual whose career has been so truly extraordinary as that 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, and whose influence over those 
events has been so great. It can be no slight or idle cu- 
riosity, therefore, which seeks the best and fullest information 
respecting these transactions and so principal an agent in 
them; and it is both a desirable and a rare circumstance to 
obtain such satisfaction so decidedly at the fountain-head, 
as from the mouth or the pen of the grand master of the 
movements himself. From the time, indeed, at which he 
became this prominent figure, the comprehensive and tre- 
mendous convulsion called the French Revolution appeared to 
subside or be concentrated in the wonderful achievements of 
one man; and we remember the prophetic remark of an 
experienced and reflecting friend, before the appearance of 
this comet of the French hemisphere, that the distractions 
and changes of that country would continue till some 
ambitious, gifted, and fortunate individual, some new Oliver 

Cromwell, entered on the agitated scene to “ ride in the’ 

whirlwind and direct the storm.” 

It is yet too early to draw a just and satisfactory parallel 
between Bonaparte and Cromwell *, or Cesar, or any other 
eminent military and political hero: but we are gaining a 
number of materials for such a purpose, and for the other great 
uses of history; and the accounts given by Mr. Warden 4, 
Mr. O’Meara{, and now by the Count De las Casés, of the 
information abundantly communicated to them by the Ex- 
Emperor himself, are extremely important contributions to- 
wards these objects. As we have formerly observed, however, 
though a principal actor in any event is a very competent, he 
is at the same time so interested a witness that his statements 
cannot all be taken with implicit confidence; and should they 





* He has himself instituted a parallel of this kind, in a curious 
comparison of the revolutions of England and France, Part III. 
of the volumes before us, to which we shall perhaps advert more 
particularly in the course of our view of them. 

t+ See Rev. vol. Ixxxi. p.418. Count las Cases states (Part III. 
p- 296.) that Mr. Warden ‘ has strangely misrepresented the par- 
ticulars which he communicated to him.’ 

{ Rev. vol. xcviii. p. 225. 
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be placed in conflict with the evidence of other principal 
actors, who then shall decide between them ? 

If, in conversing with Mr. Warden and Mr. O’Meara, 
Napoleon might be suspected of being on his guard, and 
of still playing a part of his part, his intercourse with his 
few attached followers into exile should, we think, be con- 
sidered as less open to this suspicion, while it certainly is much 
more extensive and important; not because his desire to set 
himself in an advantageous light might not in like manner 
exist, but because it would not be so easy for him to deceive 
those who were well acquainted with him and with the events 
which were discussed. That he partook, indeed, of this 
feeling, — of this desire to be well placed in the picture, — 
which i is so common and so congenial to our nature, is suffi- 
ciently apparent from the numerous eulogies which he bestows 
on himself in the course of the conversations here recorded : 
but, if ever vanity were allowable in any mortal, it might 
be justified in him by the recollection of his exploits; and 
when a man finds himself struck to the ground from a proud 
eminence, and cut off from all future movement, then is the 
natural time for him to call to mind his past efforts, in order 
to console his own feelings and still to dazzle the eyes of others 
by diffusing around him the rays of departing glory. 

It is to be expected, also, and it is equally allowable, . that 
the companions and faithful adherents of such a man, thus 
circumstanced, should ‘always be ready to minister the medi- 
cine of sweet praise to’ a mind so diseased, and to assist in 
the endeavor to paint the view of his life in brilliant colors. 
No reader of these volumes can be surprized, therefore, or 
ought to be displeased, if he finds the Count De las Cases 
often expressing the highest devotion to his master, and the 
highest atlmiration not only of his talents but of his heart ; for 
the sincerity of those feelings is amply attested by his voluntar y 
participation in the banishment and ruin of’ the object of 
them. ‘The excess may be forgiven, indeed, even if some, 
of the dialogues have so much of a dramatic air and effect, 
that the theatrical term of clap-traps will suggest itself to the 
mind-of the cool and less interested reader as applicable to 
their character and purport. 

‘To exemplify Napoleon’s own appreciation of his views and 
his power, out of innumerable instances it may suffice to quote 
his observation that, ‘ if he had enjoyed a few years of 
peace, imagination can scarcely fix limits to what he would 
have accomplished ;’ (Part II. p. 275.) and again, (2b. p. $61.) 

‘ Speaking of Egypt and Syria,” he observed ‘ that if he had 


taken Saint-Jean-d’Acre, as ought to have been the case, he 
X 2 would 
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would have wrought a revolution in the East. ‘‘ The most trivial 
circumstances,” said he, ‘lead to the greatest events, The 
weakness of the captain of a frigate, who stood out to sea instead 
of forcing a passage into the harbour, some trifling impediments 
with respect to some shallops or light vessels, prevented the face 
of the world from being changed. Possessed of Saint-Jean- 
d’Acre, the French army would fly to Damascus and Aleppo; in 
a twinkling it would have been on the Euphrates ; the Christians 
of Syria, the Druses, the Christians of Armenia, would have joined 
it: nations were on the point of being shaken.” One of us having 
said that they would have presently been reinforced with 400,000 
men. ‘* Say 600,000,” replied the Emperor: ‘who can calcu- 
late what it might have been? I should have reached Constan- 
oo and the Indies; I should have changed the face of the 
world.” ’ 


This is a guick march, indeed. — On another occasion he 
said, 

‘ “ Liberal ideas flourish in Great Britain: they enlighten 
America, and they are nationalized in France; and this may be 
called the tripod whence issues the light’ of the world! Liberal 
opinions will rule the universe. They will become the faith, the 
religion, the morality of all nations ; and in spite of all that may 
be advanced to the contrary, this memorable era will be insepar- 
ably connected with my name; for, after all, it cannot be denied 
that I kindled the torch and consecrated the principle. Friends 
and enemies, all must acknowledge me to be the first soldier, the 
grand representative of the age. Thus I shall for ever remain the 
leading star.” ’ 


With respect to Count Las Cases himself, our readers 
may wish for some farther information. It appears that he 
was educated under the Bourbons for the French navy, 
(though we hear nothing of his services in that profession, ) 
and emigrated to this country at an early period of the Revo- 
lution.* During his stay here, he compiled An Historical, 
Genealogical, Chronological, and Geographical Atlas, which 
was published under the name of Le Sage, and which he now 
informs us succeeded so well as materially to repair his dimin- 
ished purse. He even calls it ‘ a mine of gold.’ It is very 
often introduced in these volumes, always with much satis- 
faction and commendation ; and we find that we noticed it at 
some length and with considerable praise in our Ixxiiid vol. 
N.S. p. 154. — He speaks thus handsomely and gratefully of 
the beneficence of the English nation towards the French 
emigrants : 





* We learn in Vol. I. Part II. that the Count believes himself 
to be of the same family with the good Barthélémi De las Casas. - 
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‘ The Emperor asked me some questions relative to the French 
emigrants, London, and the English. I told him that though the 
emigrants in a body did not like the English, yet there were few 
who did not become attached to some Englishman or other: that 
though the English were not fond of the emigrants, yet there were 
few English families who did not shew themselves friendly to some 
ofthe French. This is the real key of those sentiments and reports, 
so often contradictory, that are met with on the subject. With 
regard to the kindness we received from the English, particularly 
the middle class, from whom the character of a nation is always 
to be learned, it is beyond all expression, and has entailed a heavy 
debt of gratitude upon us. It would be difficult to enumerate the 
private benefactions, the benevolent institutions, and the charitable 
measures by which our distresses were relieved. The example of 
individuals induced the government to assist us by regular allow- 


ances ; and even when these were granted, private benevolence 
did not cease.’ 


Returning to France at the peace of Amiens, the Count 
was employed under the Imperial government, and afterward 
became a member of the Council of State ; of which he gives 
an interesting account in Vol. I. Part I. and Vol.II. Part IV. 
We quote a few passages. 


‘ The Council of State received appeals and pronounced finall 
on all administrative judgments; and incidentally on those of all 
other tribunals, even those of the Court of Cassation. There, 
were examined, complaints against the ministers, and appeals from 
the Emperor to the Emperor better informed. Thus the Council 
of State, at which the Emperor uniformly presided, being fre- 

uently in direct opposition to the ministers, or occupied in re- 
forming their acts and errors, naturally became the point of refuge 
for persons or interests aggrieved by any authority whatever. All 
who were ever present at the meetings. of the council must know 
with what zeal the cause of th: citizens was there defended. A 
committee of the Council of State received all the petitions of the 
empire, and laid before the sovereign those which deserved his 
attention.’— 

‘ The Emperor asked me whether I thought the discussion per- 
fectly free in the Council of State, or whether his presence did not 
impose a restraint on the deliberations ? I reminded him of a very 
long debate, during which he had remained throughout singular in 
his opinion, and had at last been obliged to yield. He immedi- 
ately recollected the circumstance. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” said he, * that 
must have been in the case of a woman of Amsterdam, who had 
been tried for her life and acquitted three several times by the Im- 
perial Courts, but against whom a fresh trial was demanded in the 
Court of Cassation.” The Emperor hoped that this happy con- 
currence of the law might have exhausted its severity in favour of 
the prisoner ; that this lucky fatality of circumstances might have 
turned to her advantage. It was urged in reply, that he possessed 
the beneficent power of bestowing pardon; but that the law was 
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inflexible, and must take its course. The debate was a very long 
one. M. Muraire spoke a great deal, and very much to the point ; 
he persuaded every one except the Emperor, who still remained 
singular in his opinion, and at length yielded with these remark- 
able words : — “ Gentlemen, the decision goes by the majority 
here; I remain single, and must yield; but I declare, in my con- 
science, that I yield only to forms. You have reduced me to 
silence, but by no means convinced me.” 

‘ So little was the nature of the Council of State understood by 
people in general, that it was believed no one dared utter a 
word in that assembly in opposition to the Emperor’s opinion. 
Thus I very much surprized many persons, when I related the 
fact, that one day, during a very animated debate, the Emperor, 
having been interrupted three times in giving his opinion, turned 
towards the individual who had rather rudely cut him short, and 
said in a sharp tone: ‘ I have not yet done ; I beg you will allow 
me tocontinue. I believe every one here has a right to deliver 
his opinion.” The smartness of this reply, notwithstanding the 
solemnity of the occasion, excited a general laugh, in which the 
Emperor himself joined. 

‘ «“ Yet,” said I to him, “ the speakers evidently sought to dis- 
cover what might be your Majesty’s opinion: they seemed to con- 
gratulate themselves when their views coincided with yours, and to 
be embarrassed on finding themselves maintaining opposite senti- 
ments. You were accused, too, of laying snares for us, in order 
to discover our real opinion.” However, when the question was 
once started, self-love and the warmth of argument contributed, 
along with the freedom of discussion which the Emperor encour- 
aged, to induce every one to maintain his own opinion. “I 
do not mind being contradicted,” said the Emperor: ‘“ I seek to 
be informed. Speak boldly,” he would repeat; whenever the 
speaker expressed himself equivocally, or the subject was a deli- 
cate one; ‘ tell me all that you think ; weare alone here ; we are 
all en famille.” ’ 


When the restoration of the Bourbons took place, the 
author resumed his allegiance to them, but lived chiefly in re- 
tirement, and again passed some time in England. ‘On Na- 
poleon’s final abdication in 1815, the Count’s admiration of 
him had become so great that he determined on offering to 
follow his reverses of fortune, whithersoever they might lead ; 
and accordingly, having accompanied his master on board the 
Bellerophon, he was subsequently placed among the exiles 
to St. Helena. 

As one source of amusement in this banishment, the Count 
persuaded Napoleon to dictate to him a variety of particulars 
relative to his Campaigns in Italy, in order to form a history 
of that period of his military career. Some portions of this 
narrative are contained in the present volumes: but it is in- 
tended that the whole shall hereafter be published as a sepa- 
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rate work, on a grand scale, of which the author has given 
a programme in Vol. II. Part IV. for the instruction of his son, 
if he himself should not live to accomplish his design. ‘The 
details now printed relate to the battle of Montenotte, 11th 
April, 1796; of Millesimo, 14th April; of Castiglione, 5th 
August; of Dego, August 15th; of Arcola, 15—17th Novem- 
ber; of Rivoli, January, 1797; the surrender of Mantua, 
battle of the ‘Tagliamento, 16th March, entrance into Ger- 
many, &c. On the present occasion we shall not farther 
advert to these military episodes, but shall-wait for the ap- 
pearance of the complete work. This plan of history-writing 
was also farther extended, by dictation on other points to 
Count Montholon and General Gourgaud; and two volumes 
of these ** Memoirs of the History of France during the Reign 
of Napoleon” are already published, one by each of those 
gentlemen. Again, therefore, we have a Cesar writing Com- 
mentaries on his own wars. 

The interesting passages in the volumes before us are so 
numerous, that it will not be possible for us to attend to more 
than a portion of those which we should be inclined to bring 
forwards, or to enter on that discussion of them which they 
are often so well adapted to excite. It is difficult even to 
select, and still less easy to arrange; the work being strictly 
a journal, relating events and conversations according to their 
daily occurrence, without any other order or classification. 
We shall begin, however, by illustrations of the private and 
personal character of the Exile, which was probably rendered 
better known to his companions on the Rock than it had ever 
been to the satellites round his throne or the captains in his 
camp. 

Early in Part I., Count Las Cases brings together ‘ the 
details which he collected at various times, respecting the 
early years of the Emperor’s life,’ interspersed with some 
communications from Napoleon himself, from which we shall 
detach a few particulars. 


‘ Napoleon was born at Ajaccio, in Corsica, about noon on the 
15th of August (the Assumption-Day) in the year 1769. — 

‘In his boyhood (childhood) Napoleon was turbulent, adroit, 
lively and agile in the extreme. — 

‘ At the age of ten, he was sent to the military school at 
Brienne. — At this period a great change took place in his charac- 
ter. In contradiction to all the apocryphal histories, which con- 
tain anecdotes of his life, he was when at Brienne mild, quiet, and 
susceptible. One day the quarter-master, who was a man of 
harsh disposition, and who never took the trouble of considering 
the physical and moral shades of character in each individual 
scholar, condemned Napoleon, by way of punishment, to wear the 
serge coat, and to take his dinner on his knees at the door of the 
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refectory. Napoleon, who had a vast share of pride and self-con- 
ceit, was so mortified by this disgrace, that he was seized with a 
violent retching, and suffered a severe nervous attack. — 

‘ * “On attaining the age of puberty, Napoleon’s temper be- 
came morose and reserved ; his passion for reading was carried to 
excess ; and he eagerly devoured the contents of every book that 
fell in his way. Pichegru was at this time his quarter-master and 
his tutor in the four rules of arithmetic.” ’— 

‘ * « In 1783, Napoleon'was one of the scholars who, at the 
usual competition at Brienne, were fixed upon to be sent to the 
military school at Paris, to finish their education. The choice was 
made annually by an inspector, who visited the twelve military 
schools. This office was filled by the Chevalier de Keralio, a 
general officer, and the author of a work on military tactics. He 
was also the tutor of the present King of Bavaria, who in his 
youth bore the title of Duke de Deux-Ponts. Keralio was an 
amiable old man, and well adapted to discharge the duty of inspec- 
tor of the military schools. He was fond of the boys, played 
with them when they had finished their examinations, and permit- 
ted those who had acquitted themselves most to his satisfaction to 
dine with him at the table of the monks. He was particularly 
attached to young Napoleon, and took a pleasure in stimulating 
him to exertion. He singled him out to be sent to Paris, though 
it would appear he had not at that time attained the requisite 
age. The lad was not very far advanced in any branch of educa- 
tion except mathematics, and the monks suggested that it would 
be better to wait till the following year, to afford time for further 
improvement. But this the Chevalier de Keralio would by no 
means agree to: ‘ I know what I am about,’ said he, ‘ and if I am 
transgressing the rules, it is not on account of family influence : 
—I know nothing of the friends of this youth. Iam actuated 
only by my own opinion of his merit. I perceive in him a spark 
of genius which cannot be too early fostered.’ The worthy che- 
valier died suddenly, before he had time to carry his determination 
into effect ; but his successor, M.de Regnaud, who would not 
perhaps have evinced half his penetration, nevertheless fulfilled 
his decision, and young Napoleon was sent to Paris.” 

‘ At this period he began to develope qualities of a superior 
order: decision of character, profound reflection, and vigorous 
conceptions.’ — 

‘ Napoleon was scarcely eighteen years of age when the Abbé 
Raynal, struck with the extent of his acquirements, appreciated 
his merit so highly as to make him one of the ornaments of his 
scientific déjeiiners. Finally, the celebrated Paoli, who had long 
inspired Napoleon with a sort of veneration, and who found that 
the latter had headed a party against him, whenever he showed 
himself favourable to the English, was accustomed to say, ‘‘ This 
young man is formed on the ancient model. He is one of Plu- 
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‘ When about eighteen or twenty years of age, the Emperor 
was distinguished as a young man of extensive information, pos- 
sessing a reflective turn of mind and strong reasoning powers. 
He had read an immense deal, and had profoundly meditated on 
the fund of knowledge thus acquired, much of which, he used to 
say, he had probably since lost. His sparkling and ready wit, and 
energetic language, distinguished him wherever he went: he was 
a favourite with every one, particularly with the fair sex, to Whom 
he recommended himself by the elegance and novelty of his ideas, 
and the boldness of his arguments. As for the men, they were 
often afraid to engage with him in those discussions into which he 
was led by.a natural confidence in his own powers.’ — 

‘ Circumstances and reflection have considerably modified his 
character. Even his style of expression, now so concise and 
laconic, was in his youth diffuse and emphatic. At the time of 
the Legislative Assembly, Napoleon assumed a serious and severe 
demeanour, and became less communicative than before. The 
Army of Italy also marked another epoch in his character. His 
extreme youth, when he went to take the command of the army, 
rendered it necessary that he should evince great reserve, and the. 
utmost strictness of morals. ‘ This was indispensably necessary,” 
said he, ** to enable me to command men so much above me in 
point of age. I pursued a line of conduct truly irreproachable 
and exemplary. I proved myself a sort of Cato. J must have ap- 
peared such in the eyes ofall. I was a philosopher and a sage.”’— 

‘In 1793, Napoleon was in Corsica, where he had a command 
in the National Guards. He opposed Paoli as soon as he was led 
to suspect that the veteran, to whom he had hitherto been so 
much attached, entertained the design of betraying the island to the 
English. Therefore it is not true, as has been generally reported, 
that Napoleon, or some of his family, were at one time in Eng- 
land, proposing to raise a Corsican regiment for the English 
service.’ 


In Part II. we have this sketch of him by the author, at 
a much later period of his life : 


‘ Who can pretend to know the Emperor in his character of @ 
private man better than myself?-—I who was with him during 
two months of solitude in the desert of Briars; —I who accompa- 
nied him in his long walks by moonlight, and who enjoyed so many 
hours in his society ? Who like me had the opportunity of. choos- 
ing the moment, the place, and the subject of his conversation ? 
Who besides myself heard him recall to mind the charms of his 
boyhood, or describe the pleasures of his youth, and the bitterness 
of his recent sorrow ? I am convinced that I know his character 
thoroughly, and that I can now explain many circumstances which, 
at the time of their occurrence, seemed difficult to be understood. 
I can now very well comprehend that which struck us so forcibly, 
and which particularly characterized him in the days of his power ; 
namely, — that no individual ever permanently incurred the dis- 
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however deep the gulf: into which he was plunged, he might still 
confidently hope to be restored to favour. Those who had once 
enjoyed intimacy, whatever cause of offence they might give him, 
never totally forfeited his regard.. The Emperor is eminently 
gifted with two excellent qualities ;— a vast fund of justice, and 
a disposition naturally open to attachment. Amidst all his fits of 

etulance or anger, a sentiment of justice still predominates. He 
1s sure to turn an attentive ear to good arguments, and, if left to 
himself, candidly brings them forward whenever they occur to his 
mind. He never forgets services performed to him, nor habits he 
has contracted. Sooner or later he invariably casts a thought on 
those who may have incurred his displeasure; he reflects on what 
they have suffered, and regards their punishment as sufficient. 
He recalls them, when they are perhaps forgotten by the world; 
and they again enjoy his good graces, to the astonishment of 
themselves as well as of others. Of this there have been many 
instances. ‘The Emperor is sincere in his attachments, without 


“making a show of what he feels. When once he becomes used to 


a person, he cannot — bear separation. He observes and con- 
demns his faults, blames his own choice, expressing his displeasure 
in the most unreserved way ; but still there is nothing to fear: 
these are but so many new ties of regard. 

‘ It will probably be a matter of surprise that I should sketch 
the Emperor’s character in so humble a style: all that is usually 
written about him is so far-fetched ; it has been thought necessary 
to employ antitheses, and brilliant colouring ; to seek for effect, 
and to rack the imagination for high-flown phrases. For my own 
part, I merely describe what I see, and express what I feel.’ 


_ The assertion of Napoleon’s clemency and candor, in the 
preceding passage, receives many confirmations in the course 
of the work.. ‘Those qualities appear in his remarks on the 
tergiversation of Ney, when he learned the proceedings on 
his trial, (Part II. p.20.) and in the anecdote of his forgiv- 
ing reception of that Marshal on his return from Elba. ‘They 
are evident also in his conduct towards the celebrated 


Bertholet : 


‘ Bertholet had sustained losses which involved him in difficul- 
ties; when the circumstance having come to the Emperor’s know- 
ledge, he sent him 100,000 crowns, adding, that he had reason to 


‘complain of him, since he seemed to have forgotten that he, Na- 


poleon, was always ready to serve his friends. Bertholet, how- 
ever, behaved very ungratefully to the Emperor, at the period of 
his disasters. His conduct deeply affected Napoleon at the time, 
and he was often heard to exclaim: —‘* What! Bertholet.... 
on whom I thought I could rely with such confidence! ....” 

‘ On the Emperor’s return from Elba, Bertholet seemed again 
inclined to manifest his former sentiments of attachment to his 
benefactor. He ventured to show himself at the Tuileries, and 
desired Monge to inform,the Emperor, that if he did not obtain a 
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sight of him, he would put a period to his existence the moment 
he left the palace. The Emperor could not refuse his request, and 
saluted him with a smile as he passed by.’ 


His candor is also manifested in his acknowlegement to his 
companions, that he had conducted himself improperly in a 
scolding interview which had passed between him and Sir 
Hudson Lowe. ‘ * I behaved very ill to him, no doubt,” 
said he, “ and nothing but my present situation could excuse 
me; but I was out of humour, and could not help it; I 
should blush for it in any other situation. Had such a scene 
taken place at the Tuileries, I should have felt myself 
bound in conscience to make some atonement. Never during 
the period of my power did I speak harshly to any one with- 
out afterwards saying something to make amends for it.” ’ 
A similar feeling is moreover exhibited in his remark con- 
cerning Sir Robert Wilson: 


‘ We leaped for joy when we heard of the deliverance of Lava- 
lette. Some one observed, that his deliverer, Wilson, could not 
be the same individual who had written so many offensive things 
concerning the Emperor. ‘ And why not?” said Napoleon. 
‘¢ You know but little of men, and the passions that actuate them. 
What leads you to ‘suppose that Sir Robert Wilson is not a man 
of enthusiasm and violent passions, who wrote what he then be- 
lieved to be true ? And while we were enemies we contended with 
each other ; but in our present adversity he knows better: he may 
have been abused, and deceived, and may be sorry for it; and he 
is perhaps now as sincere in wishing us well as he formerly was in 
seeking to injure us.” ’ 


Among the papers which fell into Napoleon’s hands after his 
return to Paris from Elba, some contained ‘ very improper 
remarks respecting himself personally,’ in the hand-writing 
of individuals who had already again solicited and obtained 
favors from him. 


‘ The first impulse of his indignation was to determine that 
they should be printed, and to withdraw his protection: a second 
thought restrained him. ‘“ We are so volatile, so inconstant, so 
easily led away,” said he, ‘ that, after all, I could not be certain 
that those very people had not really and spontaneously come — 
back to my service: in that case, I should have been punishing 
them at the very time when they were returning to their duty. I 
thought it better to seem to know nothing of the matter, and I 
ordered all their letters to be burnt.” ’ 


In another place, Count Las Cases remarks ; 


‘ Since I have become acquainted with the Emperor's character, 

I have never known him to evince, for a single moment, the least 
feeling of anger or animosity against those individuals who had 
been 
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been most to blame in their conduct towards him. He gives no 
great credit to those who distinguished themselves by their good 
conduct: they had only done their duty. He is not very indig- 
nant against those who acted basely ; he partly saw through their 
characters: they yielded to the impulses of their nature. He 
speaks of them coolly, and without animosity ; attributing their 
conduct in some measure to existing circumstances, which he 
acknowledged were of a very perplexing nature, and threw the 
rest to the account of human weakness.’ 


One of the vexations so often arising at St. Helena having 
induced Count C. ¢ rather sharply’ to offer to take an imme- 
diate measure in consequence, Napoleon replied with great 
gravity, ** No, Sir, you are now out of temper. It rarely 
happens that any thing is done well under such circumstances : 


it is always best to let the night pass over after the offence of 
the day.” 


His good humor and kindness are evinced by various anec- 
dotes. Count Las Cases had taught him English, in which 
he had made considerable proficiency; and one day at Long- 
wood, says the Count, when the party were assembled in the 
drawing-room a short time before dinner, 


‘ The valet-de-chambre in waiting at the door of the room 
brought. me a letter, on which was written very urgent. Out of 
respect to the Emperor, I went aside to read it: it was in English ; 
it stated that I had composed an excellent work; that, neverthe- 
less, it was not without taults; that if I would correct them in a 
new edition, no doubt but the work would be more valuable for it ; 
and then went on to pray that God would keep me in his gracious 
and holy protection. Such a letter excited my astonishment, and 
made me rather angry; the colour rushed to my face; I did not, 
at first, give myself time to consider the writing. In reading it 
over again, I recognised the hand, notwithstanding its being much 
better written than usual, and I could not help laughing. a good 
deal to myself. But the Emperor, who cast a side-glance at me, 
asked me from whom the letter came that was given to me. 
I replied, that it was a paper that had caused a very different feel- 
ing in me at first, from that which it would leave permanently. 
I said this with so much simplicity, the mystification had been so 
complete, that he laughed till tears came in his eyes. The letter 
was from him; the pupil had a mind to jest with his master, and 
try his powers at his expense. I carefully preserve this letter ; 
the gaiety, the style, and the whole circumstance, render it more 
valuable to me than any diploma the Emperor could have put into 
my hands when he was in power.’ — 

‘ Public opinion had given to Napoleon, at the time of his ele- 
vation, the reputation of a man of a harsh disposition and void of 
sensibility ; yet it is certain that no sovereign ever acted more 
from the impulse of genuine feelings than he did; but from a pe- 
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culiar turn of mind, he concealed all emotions of the heart with as 
much care as others take to display them. 

‘ He had adopted all the children of the soldiers and officers 
killed at Austerlitz, and with him such an act would not have been 
one of mere form; he would have provided for them all. 

‘ I heard the following anecdote from a young man who has 
related it to me since my return to Europe, with tears of gratitude 
in his eyes: he had been fortunate enough when yet very young 
to attract the Emperor’s notice by some signal proof of his devot- 
edness; Napoleon asked him what profession he would wish to 
embrace; and without waiting for his answer, pointed out one 
himself: the young man observed that his father’s fortune was not 
sufficient to allow him to follow it ; *‘ what has that to do with it,” 
replied the Emperor hastily; ‘“ am J not also your father?” 
Those persons who have known Napoleon in his private life, who 
have lived near his person, can quote a thousand traits of the same 
kind.’ 


Having once spoken with severity to a member of the 
Institute relative to his share in some of their proceedings, 
that individual, who was ‘ a man of honor and delicate feel- 
ings,’ felt the reprimand so keenly, that on the next day he 
obtained an audience in order to tender his resignation of the 
situation which he held in the Imperial wat On being 
admitted, Napoleon immediately said to him, 


‘ « My dear Sir, you are come on account of the conversation 
of yesterday ; you felt hurt on the occasion, and I have felt no 
less so; but it was a piece of advice which I thought it right to 
give to more than one person ; if it has the desired effect of pro- 
ducing some public good, we must not either of us regret the cir- 
cumstance ; think no more about it.” And he spoke of something 
else. 

‘ Thus would the Emperor often censure whole bodies in the 
person of one single individual; and in order to strike with 
greater awe, he did it in a most solemn and imposing manner. But 
the anger which he sometimes shewed in public, and of which so 
much has been said, was only feigned, and put on for the moment. 
The Emperor affirmed, that by such means he had often deterred 
many from the commission of a fault, and spared himself the ne- 
cessity of punishing. 

‘ One day, at one of his grand audiences, he attacked a Colonel 
with the utmost vehemence, and quite in a tone of anger, upon 
some slight disorders of which his regiment had been guilty 
towards the inhabitants of the countries they had passed through, 
in returning to France. During the reprimand, the Colonel, 
thinking the punishment out of all proportion to the fault of which 
he was accused, repeatedly endeavoured to excuse himself; but 
the Emperor, without interrupting his speech, said to him in an 
under tone, ‘‘ Very well, but hold your tongue; I believe you; 
but say nothing :” and when he afterwards saw him in private, a 
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said to him, ‘‘ When I thus addressed you, I was chastising, in 
our person, certain Generals whom I saw near you, and who, 
ad I spoken to them direct, would have been found deserving of 
the lowest degradation, and perhaps of something worse.” ’ 


He would sometimes amuse himself with a jeu de mot, or 
with a pretty turn of expression: 


‘ The subsistence and consumption of oxen constitute a great 
portion of the public interest in St. Helena. A single beast can- 
not be killed without the previous order of the governor, and it 
was stated by one of our people, that the owner of one of the 
houses or huts of the island, speaking to him on the subject, ‘said, 
‘“‘ It is reported, that you complain up yonder, and consider your- 
selves unhappy; (he spoke of Longwood ;) but we are at a loss to 
make it out ; for it is said that you have beef every day, while we 
cannot get it but three or four times a year, and even then we pay 
for it at the rate of fifteen or twenty pence a pound.” The Em- 
peror, who laughed heartily at the story, observed, ‘* You ought 
to have assured him, that it cost us several crowns.” Crowns in 
English, and in several languages of the Continent, means also a 
piece of money. 

‘ I observed latterly, that this was the only pun I had till then 
heard from the Emperor’s mouth, but the person to whom I made 
the remark, said he had heard of his having made a similar one, 
and on the same subject in the Isle of Elba. A mason employed 
in some buildings, which were to be constructed by the Emperor’s 
order, had fallen and hurt himself; the Emperor wishing to encou- 
rage him, assured him, that it would be of no consequence. “ I 
have had,” said he, * a much worse fall than yours; but look a 
me, I am on my legs, and in good health.” ’ — 

‘ One day at dinner, while describing one of his engagements in 
Egypt, he named numerically the eight or ten demi-brigades which 
had been engaged. On hearing this, Madame Bertrand could not 
refrain from asking how, after so long a lapse of time, he could 
possibly recollect all these numbers. ‘ Madam, this is a lover's 
recollection of his former mistresses,” was Napoleon’s reply.’ 


With regard to women, Napoleon was far from ungallant 
or indifferent. He spoke on various occasions of his two 
wives with tenderness and respect, yet with unreserved dis- 
crimination of the various points in their characters. During 
a moonlight walk in the garden, says the author, 


‘ The Emperor told me that he had in the course of his life 
been much attached to two women of very different characters. 
The one was the votary of art and the graces; the other was all 
innocence and simple nature : and each, he observed, had a very 
high degree of merit. 

‘ The first, in no moment of her life ever assumed a position or 
attitude that was not pleasing or captivating ; it was impossible to 
take her by surprise, or to make her feel the least inconvenience. 

She 
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She employed every resource of art to heighten natural attrac: 
tions ; but with such ingenuity as to render every trace of allure- 
ment imperceptible. The other, on the contrary, never suspected 
that any thing was to be gained by innocent artifice. The one was 
always somewhat short of the truth of nature; the other was al- 
together frank and open, and was a stranger to subterfuge. The 
first never asked her husband for any thing, but she was in debt 
to every one; the second freely asked whenever she wanted, 
which, however, very seldom happened ; and she never thought of 
receiving any thing without immediately paying for it. Both were 
amiable and gentle in disposition, and strongly attached to their 
husbands. But it must already have been guessed who they are ; 
and those who have ever seen them will not fail to recognize the 
two Empresses. 

‘ The Emperor declared that he had uniformly experienced 
from both the greatest equality of temper and most implicit 
obedience.’ * 


Count C. informs us, also, (Part I. p. 330.) that he related to 
Napoleon some prevalent stories about the latter’s intrigues, 
while at ‘ the summit of his power :’ adding that the scanda- 
lous chronicle alleged that ‘the King of Rome’ had two elder 
brothers; one, said he, * the offspring of a fair foreigner, 
whom you loved in a distant country ; the other, the fruit of 
a connection nearer at hand, in the bosom of your capital. 
The Emperor laughed much at the extent of my information, 
as he termed it;’ and a note adds, ‘ It is said that a codicil 
in the Emperor’s will, which, however, must remain a Secret, 
completely confirms these conjectures.’ A story also is re- 
lated (Part IV. p.297.) by Napoleon himself concerning a 
handsome young Irish girl, who seems to have been purposely 
thrown in his way, with political views, and with whom he 
was much smitten: but, having discovered the ¢rap, he 
avoided the bait. 

It does not appear that any sordid love of money, or‘ per- 
sonal desire for splendid possessions, was mixed with the 
ambition which “ fired the mind” of Bonaparte; and the 
author asserts for him the utmost purity in this respect. 


‘ No man in the world ever had more wealth at his disposal, and 
appropriated less to himself.— Napoleon, according to his own 
account, possessed as much as four hundred millions of specie in 
the cellars of the Tuileries. His extraordinary domain amounted 
to more than seven hundred millions. He has said that he distri- 
buted upwards of five hundred millions in endowments to the 
army. And, what is very extraordinary, he who circulated such 
heaps of wealth, never possessed any private property of his own! 
He had collected in the Museum treasures which it was impos- 
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sible to estimate, and yet he never had a picture or a curiosity of 
his own. 

‘ On his return from Italy, and on the eve of his departure for 
Egypt, he became possessed of Malmaison, and there he deposited 
nearly all his property. He purchased it in the name of his wife, 
who was older than himself, and consequently, in case of his sur- 
viving her, he must have forfeited all claim to it. The fact is, as 
he ‘woman has said, that he never had a taste nor a desire for 
riches. — 

« «¢ Every one (he observed) has his relative ideas. I have a 
taste for founding, and not for possessing. My. riches consisted in 
glory and celebrity: the Simplon and the Louvre were, in the 
eyes of the people and of foreigners, more my property than pri- 
vate domains could have been. I purchased diamonds for the 
crown, I repaired and adorned the Imperial! palaces ; and I was 
often surprised to find that the expenses lavished by Josephine on 
her green-houses and her gallery were a real injury to my Jardin 
des Plantes and my Musée de Paris.” ’— 

‘ He added that when he ascended the throne he found not a ves- 
tige of royal property. At his abdication he left to the crown five 
millions in plate, and between forty and fifty millions in furniture, 
which was all his own property, purchased out of his civil list,’ 


On the subject of suicide, we have formerly stated the | 
Ex-Emperor’s occasional declarations of his opinion. They 
occur again in these volumes, and with some inconsistency. 
While on board the Bellerophon off Plymouth, after having 
learnt his destination to St. Helena, he said tou Count Las 
Cases, ** My friend, I have sometimes an idea of quitting you, 
and this would not be very difficult; it is only necessary to 
create a little mental excitement, and I shall soon have 
escaped.— All will be over, and you can then tranquilly re- 
join your families. ‘This is the more easy, since my internal 
principles do not oppose any bar to it: — I am one of those 
who conceive that the pains of the other world were only 
imagined as a- counterpoise to those inadequate allurements 
which are offered to us there. God can never have willed 
such a contradiction to his infinite goodness, especially for 
an act of this kind; and what is it after all, but wishing to 
return to hima little sooner?” The Count having ‘remon- 
strated warmly against such noticns,’ he yielded, and con- 
cluded by observing, “* After all, a man ought to fulfil his 
destinies: this is my grand doctrine: let mine .also be ac- 
complished.” At St. Helena he returned to his gloomy views; 
remarking, after having been indisposed, ‘ that if, in imita- 
tion of the antients, he should ever feel inclined to escape from 
the disgusts and vexations of life, his moral opinions were 
not of a nature to prevent him.’ On the other hand, again, 
when heavily complaining to Sir Hudson Lowe of his treat- 
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ment, he declared; “ I will not die by my own hands: that 
would be an act of cowardice. 'To overcome misfortune is a 

roof of a noble and courageous mind! We mortals are 
bound to fulfil our destinies.” — He seems rather to have wa- 
vered on this point, when naturally depressed by his over- 
whelming reverse of fortune; and at least religious feeling 
does not appear to have been the counter-balance to despair. 

To his sentiments on this latter subject, — the important 
point of religious conviction,— we shall now direct our 
attention; and we find them at once exhibited in detail in 
Part IV. p. 129.: 


‘ In the evening, after dinner, the conversation turned upon 
religion. The Emperor dwelt on the subject at length. The fol- 
lowing is a faithful summary of his arguments: I give it as being 
quite characteristic upon a point, which has probably often 
excited the curiosity of many. 

‘ The Emperor, after having spoken for some time with warmth 
and animation, said, ‘‘ Every thing proclaims the existence of a 
God, that cannot be questioned ; but all our religions are evidently 
the work of men. Why are there so many ? — Why has ours not 
always existed ?— Why does it consider itself exclusively the 
right one ? — What becomes in that case of all the virtuous men 
who have gone before us ?— Why do these religions revile, op- 
pose, exterminate one another ?— Why has this been the case 
ever and every where ?— Because men are ever men; because 
priests have ever and every where introduced fraud and falsehood. 
However, as soon as I had power I immediately re-established 
religion. I made it the ground-work and foundation upon which 
I built. I considered it as the support of sound principles and 
good morality, both in doctrine an in practice. Besides, such is 
the restlessness of man, that his mind requires that something un- 
defined and marvellous which religion offers; and it is better for 
him to find it there than to seek it of Cagliostro, of Mademoiselle 
Lenormand, or of the other soothsayers and impostors.” Some- 
body having ventured to say to him, that he might possibly in the 
end become devout, the Emperor anwered with an air of convic- 
tion, that he feared not, and that it was with regret he said it; for 
it was no doubt a great source of consolation ; but that his incre- 
dulity did not proceed from perverseness or from licentiousness of 
mind, but from the strength of his reason. ‘* Yet,” added he, 
‘no man can answer for what will happen, particularly in his last 
moments. At present I certainly believe that I shall die without 
a confessor; and yet there is such a one (pointing to one of us) 
who will perhaps receive my confession. I am assuredly very far 
from being an atheist, but I cannot believe all that I am taught in 
spite of my reason, without being false and a hypocrite. When 
I became Emperor, and particularly after my marriage with Maria 
Louisa, every effort was made to induce me to go with great pomp 
according to the custom of the kings of France, to take the sacra- 
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ment at the church of Notre Dame ; but this I positively refused 
to do: I did not believe in the act sufficiently to derive any bene- 
fit from it, and yet I believed too much in it to expose myself to 
commit a profanation.” On this occasion a certain person was 
alluded to, who had boasted, as it were, that he had never taken 
thesacrament. ‘ That is very wrong,” said the Emperor ; “ either 
he has not fulfilled the intention of his education, or his education 
had not been completed.” Then, resuming the subject, he said, 
‘*¢ To explain where I come from, what I am, and whither I go, is 
above my comprehension ; and yet all that is. Iam like the watch 
that exists, without possessing the consciousness of existeuce. 
However, the sentiment of religion is so consolatory, that it must 
be considered as a gift of Heaven: what a resource would it not 
be for us here to possess it? What influence could men and 
events exercise over me, if, bearing my misfortunes as if inflicted 
by God, I expected to be compensated by him with happiness 
hereafter! What rewards have J not a right to expect, who have 
run a career so extraordinary, so tempestuous as mine has been, 
without committing a single crime, and yet how many might I not 
have been guilty of ? I can appear before the tribunal of God, I 
can await his judgment without fear. He will not find my con- 
science stained with the thoughts of murder, and poisonings, with 
the infliction of violent and premeditated deaths, events so com- 
mon in the history of those whose lives have resembled mine. I 
have wished only for the glory, the power, the greatness of 
France. All my faculties, all my efforts, all my moments, were 
directed to the attainment of that object. These cannot be 
crimes ; to me they appeared acts of virtue! What then would be 
my happiness, if the bright prospect of futurity presented itself 
to crown the last moments of my existence!” 

‘ After a pause, he resumed. ‘ How is it possible that convic- 
tion can find its way to our hearts, when we hear the absurd lan- 
guage, and witness the acts of iniquity of the greatest number of 
those whose business it is to preach to us? I am surrounded by 
priests, who repeat incessantly, that their reign is not of this world, 
and yet they lay hands upon every thing that they can get. The 
Pope is the head of that religion from heaven, and he thinks only of 
this world. What did the present Chief Pontiff, who is undoubtedly 
a good, and a holy man, not offer to be allowed to return to Rome ? 
The surrender of the government of the church, of the institution 
of bishops, was not too high a price for him to give, to become 
ence more a secular prince. Even now, he is the friend of all the 
Protestants, who grant him every thing, because they do not fear 
him. He is only the enemy of Catholic Austria, because her ter- 
ritory surrounds his own, &c. | 

‘ « Nevertheless,” he observed again, ‘it cannot be doubted, 
that as Emperor, the species of incredulity which I felt was 
favourable to the nations I had to govern. How could I have 
favoured equally sects so opposed to one another, if I had been 
under the influence of one of them? How could I have preserved 
the independence of my thoughts and of my actions, under the 
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controul of a confessor, who would have governed me by the 
dread of hell? What power cannot a wicked man, the most stu- 
pid of mankind, thus exercise over those by whom whole nations 
are governed ? Is it not the scene-shifter at the opera, who from 
behind the scenes moves Hercules at his will? Who can doubt 
that the last years of Lewis XIV. would have been very different, 
had he been directed by another confessor? I was so deeply im- 
pressed with the truth of these opinions, that I promised to do all 


in my power to bring up my son in the same religious persuasion 
which I myself entertain,” &c. 


‘ The Emperor ended the conversation, by desiring my son to 
bring him the New Testament ; and taking it from the beginning, 
he read as far as the conclusion of the speech of Jesus on the 
mountain. He expressed himself struck with the highest admir- 
ation, at the purity, the sublimity, the beauty of the morality it 
contained; and we all experienced the same feeling.’ 


We have not room to comment on this passage as it de- 
serves, and must leave it with the good sense and right feel- 
ing of our readers: only remarking that the sad deficiencies 
which it betrays were probably, ss Te said of somebody else, 
the result of imperfect education. 

Thus far we have confined ourselves to the personal cha- 
racter of the extraordinary individual here commemorated, 
and it is time for us to suspend our attention to him and to his 


Jidus Achates : but we propose to resume it in another Number, 


when a multitude of political and historical communications 
will call for our notice. 


[ Zo be continued. } 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
: For MARCH, 1823. 


POETRY. 


Art.12. Shamrock Leaves, or the Wicklow Excursion; with 
Notes, &c. 12mo. 3s. 6d. sewed. Longman and Co. 1823. 
In another page (331.) we shall have to recommend Mr. Wright's 

prose but not prosing Guide to Wicklow, and here we have a poetical 

but not “Adal companion to it, which alike deserves commend- 
ation in its way. The editor states that these versified letters and 
the journey itself are all matters of fact, the names of the parties 
only being concealed: (but even some of them remain very dis- 
cernible;) and he speaks with apprehensive modesty of the opinion 
that may be formed of their poetic character. With little ex- 
ception, however, the letters, which are principally in the Bath- 

Guide style, have all the merit that belongs to this form and 

object of composition ; being sprightly, expressive, generally 

flowing, and often amusing by odd combinations. 
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The first three letters are from the pen of a young lady of the 
‘party, (to whom we think we should like to whisper our opinion 
‘of her,) and are addressed to her married sister at a distance. 
We shall borrow the description of the Meeting of the’ Waters in 
the Vale of Ovoca, which the fair poetess typifies into a love-union: 


‘ The clouds now dispersed, and the monarch of day 
Clad the hills and the valleys in beamy array ; 
And we roll’d but a few paces further along, 
Ere we enter’d the valley so famous in song. 
‘«¢ Sweet vale of Ovoca!” our tongues were repeating, 
While our eyes from the bridge saw the two rivers meeting. 
After carelessly flirting by hill, copse, and dingle, 
Avonbeg, Avonmore here harmoniously mingle. 
Dear Mary, this meeting and wedding of waters 
Is just like the marriage of sons and of daughters. 
From Infancy’s fountains they variously flow ; 
Down the mountains of Innocence variously go; 
With flowers or with weeds, whether fair or uncouth, 
Contented they sport through the regions of Youth ; 
In Maturity’s valley they joyously meet, 
And mingle in murmurs enchantingly sweet ; 
Then tenderly glide in communion serene, 
For a while, but a while, till Mischance intervene; 
Till their freedom by Whim’s sudden windings is curb’d, 
Or their peace is by Temper’s obstructions disturb’d ; 
Till they flutter their course in the current of Fashion, 
Or frantickly whirl in the eddies of Passion : 
O’er the rocks of Misfortune now chafing they go, 
Now creep through the flat dreary channel of Woe. 
Thus softly they mingle ; thus tenderly glide ; 
Are check’d, and are ruffled, fret, foam, and subside ; 
Steal through Age’s dull marsh with scarce visible motion, 
And so they go down to Futurity’s ocean.’ 


A breakfast-misfortune is thus humorously described : 


‘ My dear, I resume my agreeable numbers, 
Our feats to relate after Friday night’s slumbers. 
By seven next morning at breakfast we met ; 
Mister H * pe, like a sloth, was the last of the set: 
But when he arrived, not contented with tea, 
He order’d that coffee paraded should be. 
So coffee was brought ; now in England, you know, 
They make coffee of beans, and it is but so-so: 
But we Irish in general make it with pease, 
So it must be superior by many degrees. 
Well, the coffee was brought as it came from the mill, 
To display Mister H * pe’s and Miss Harriet’s skill : 
For Harriet would show a new way of preparing it, 
And H * pe in his gallantry would have a share in it. 
They crush’d a raw egg, shell and all, in a bowl, 
Then threw in the coffee and mingled the whole. 
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To add mustard they meant, but the Major cried, “ Halt! 
Or I’ll season it further with pepper and salt.”’ 

But when this fine paste had been thoroughly boil’d, 
Our dragoon, Mister Netterville, thought it was spoil’d ; 
And so, just to try if ’t would lucidly pass, 

He must needs pour it out in a vessel of glass : 

Away went the glass into fifty-five pieces ! 

Away went the coffee all o’er our pelisses! 

Away Mister H * pe jump’d, to save his white clothes ! 
Away leap’d the ladies like startled young does ! 

And Harriet (my dear, is n’t this an unlucky page ?) 
With a jerk sympathetic threw down the tea-equipage.’ 


A gentleman of the party takes up the song, ig letter iv. ina 
different measure; and other poems are added, far from deficient 
in feeling and vivacity. The notes are useful illustrations. 

Avondale, the seat of Sir John Parnell, is glowingly delineated 
in the letters, and among the notes are inserted some verses on 
it which have too much merit to be passed unnoticed. 

‘ The following poem is extracted from a work of rare occur- 
rence, entitled, ‘“‘ Woodcuts and Verses,” of which but a small 
number of copies has been printed at a private press. 


‘ AVONDALE. 
‘ Addressed to a young Friend, an Admirer of an Italian Lady. 


‘ Boy! would’st thou have thy suit prevail ? 

Go lead thy heart’s enchantress o’er 
The woody steeps of Avondale, 

That guard the stream of Avonmore. 
Howe’er her partial mind pourtray 

The graces of her bard’s Vaucluse, 
She'll there as charmed haunts survey 

As ever sooth’d the Tuscan Muse. 


‘ For there from every zephyr’s wing 
A fairy spirit gently calls, 
And there the waters wildly sing, 
And there a mimic Sorga falls. 
Though Arklow’s woodlands proudly sweep, 
And Aghrim boasts its golden ore ; 
Though wild is Cronroe’s rocky steep, 
And wilder yet is lone Glenmore; 


‘ Though Vartréy ugntly bounding goes, 

As coy yet playful childhood strays ; 
Though sweet Ovoca sweeter flows 

Since ‘‘ young Catullus” sung its praise ; 
Let lovers roam o’er hill and vale, 

Yet never shall their eyes explore 
A fairer glen than Avondale, 

A lovelier stream than Avonmore. 
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‘ Then warmly while thy lips repeat 
The liquid verse she loves so well, 
Be sure her heart will kindly beat, 
Be sure her breast will softly swell. 
Dull must the lover be to fail, 
Or else a frozen nymph implore, 
Among the groves of Avondale, 
Beside the stream-of Avonmore.’ 


This is altogether a very amusing and pleasing little publication. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 13. A Critical and Analytical Dissertation on the Names of 
_ Persons. By John Henry Brady. 12mo. pp. 56. Longman 
and Co. 1822. +4 

This is a light and amusing dissertation ona popular topic; scarcely 
worth printing separately perhaps, but well adapted to enliven the 
pages of a periodical publication. It is drawn up with affected 
formality : a preface of nine pages being succeeded by six distinct 
sections on the Origin and Use of Names; on the Names of the 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans ; on the Derivation of English Sur- 
names ; on Names in common use, inconsistent with the Characters 
which they designate ; on Names from the several Parts of the 
Body; and on the absurd Appropriation of many Christian Names. 
At the close of the volume, we learn that Mr. Brady is son of the 
author, now no more, who translated from the Spanish the life of 
Guzman d’ Alfarache, and composed the Clavis Calendaria. 

The oldest and most natural names seem to be those that are 
derived from complexion or stature; as Brown, White, Long, 
Short, Fairhead, Golightly, Heavisides, and others. Many are 
taken from trades and employments ; as Walker, Smith, Wright, 
Taylor, Cook, Gardiner. Others are patronymics ; as Richardson, 
Robertson, Robinson, Johnson, Harrison, Thomson, Wilson, Mac- 
donald, Fitzroy, Gmeara. A fourth class come from the place of 
birth ; as Garrick, Wilton, Bolingbroke, Eaton, Leeds, Teasdale, 
Thorpe, East, West, North, South. A fifth class are names of 
offices or dignities ; as King, Lord, Noble, Knight, Steward, Clark, 
Major ;— and a sixth class are names of animals, vegetables, or 
utensils : as Swan, Crow, Dove, Herring, Bacon, Bullock, Ash, 
Beech, Rose, Bloom, Patten, Buckle, Scales, Hall, Chambers, 
and Kitchen. 

The author thinks that surnames were introduced into England 
by the Normans, and are posterior to armorial bearings ; as also 
to Christian names. Yet some form of personal appellation must 
have preceded even the introduction of Christianity ; though such 
names were probably not hereditary. — Mr. B. appears surprized 
to find so many colors as White, Green, Yellow, and not one Red: 
but probably this name has been expanded into Reid and Read. 

The following humorous pageis characteristic of Mr. B.’s manner: 

‘ We have a Mr. Light, whose weight is only one stone less than 
that of the memorable Lambert ; a Miss Ewe, who is the tenderest . 
and most innocent Jamb in the universe ; a Mr. Plot, who never 
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thought in his life; and a Madame L’Estrange, who is the com- 
monest woman upon town; one of the fairest ladies in the world 
is Mrs. Blackmore; and one of the fattest men Mr, Lean. Mr. 
Wiseman is, without exception, the greatest fool in the neighbour- 
hood in which he resides; and Price is notoriously the name of a 
man of no price or value whatever. 

‘ This populous city has been known to afford a very honest 
parson Hell, and Mr. Death a very ingenious apothecary ; and the 
polite world cannot have so soon forgotten Mr. Manly, who knot- 
ted all the fringes of his own ruffles, and of his aunt’s petticoats. 
Laws is perhaps almost the only man in the world who does not 
know that there are any laws in it. We never yet knew a Mr. 
Short who was much under six feet in height ; and the friends of 
the two families swear that Mr. Goodchild broke the hearts of his 
father and mother, and drove another of his nearest relations to 
distraction, by his wicked and undutiful behaviour; while Mr. 
Thoroughgood turned out a complete rogue and vagabond at 15 
years of age, and was transported at the expence of the govern- 
ment at five-and-twenty. Mr. Gotobed is never so happy as when 
he can sit up all night smoking and drinking. Mr. Hogg is so 
particularly cleanly and neat in his person as to be the admiration of 
all his acquaintance. Mr. Armstrong has scarcely physical power 
in either of his arms to dance his own baby for five minutes ; and 
Mr. Playfair is a notorious sharper. 

‘ It is with sincere regret that we feel obliged to add to this 
list, that we know a Dean who is a common prostitute, a Bishop 
who is little better than a knight of the post, and an Abbot that 
loves blasphemy even better than venison. Mrs. Small is reported 
to be the lustiest woman in the three kingdoms. The only Mr. 
Halfpenny the world is at present acquainted with, is not worth a 
farthing. Many years have not elapsed since Horace drew beer 
at an ale-house in Wapping, and Homer was particularly famous 
for curing sore legs. Mrs. Fury is, perhaps, the quietest woman 
in Europe; Mrs. Prate, as is well known, has been always deaf and 
dumb; Mr. Nightingale has a worse voice than a raven; Mr. 
Lightfoot has lost one of his legs, and got the gout in the other ; 
and poor Mrs. Ogle was born blind.’ 

The work concludes with some observations on the importance 
of avoiding incongruous names, which deserve the perusal of 
godfathers and godmothers. 


Art. 14. An Excursion to Brighton, with an Account of the 
Royal Pavilion: a Visit to Tunbridge Wells; and a Trip to 
Southend. Withan Alphabetical List of all the Watering Places 
in the Kingdom. By John Evans, LL.D. 12mo. 6s. Boards. 
Sherwood and Co. 

With great propriety, Dr. Evans uses the common term Excur- 
sion in the title-page of his book, for he is most truly excursive in 
his journal. We have often heard of some talkative characters, 
who are reminded by every thing that they say of something else 
which they immediately proceed to say ; and in like manner Dr. E. 
talks not only of the place “ is his primary object and ulti- 
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mate destination, but of every place which leads to it, or is in its 
neighbourhood, and of every person or event of any note that was _ 
or is in any manner connected with it, in times past or present. — 
In this way we are often told ‘“‘ what oft was told before,” and 
even well known writers both in verse and prose are occasionally 
laid under contribution to fill a page or two. Nevertheless, we 
must add that sometimes the Doctor brings forwards anecdotes 
that are less common; and that on all occasions he not only 
writes pleasantly and with good humour, but every where ex- 
presses good sentiments and feelings, — public and private, civil 
and religious, moral and loyal. His loyalty, indeed, which has 
often been manifested, is very conspicuous in his Brighton memor- 
anda and remarks. Altogether, therefore, his Rambling Annot- 
ations may both amuse and instruct. 

Those who have visited the guondam Brighthelmstone, now cor- 
rupted to Brighton, in former days and also within a short period, 
are aware of the very great alterations that have taken place in its 
buildings and population; and both seem still to be proceeding 
with a rapidity that defies the anticipation of a maximum for either. 
Dr. Evans states its population in 1811 to have been 12,012, and in 
1821 to have augmented to 24,429, or rather more than double ; 
and the houses in the former case 2458, and in the latter 4659. 
Even since the Doctor's visit, the additions of building, com- 
menced and proposed,-we understand to be prodigious. — Is it not 
possible, and even probable, that these undertakings may (without 
a pun) be carried too far ? 

Tunbridge Wells is a much quieter subject, being but little under 
the influence of recent alteration and extension; nor can South 
End greatly exceed it in such a boast, though, like Brighton, it has 
risen from the condition of a mere fishing village to its present 
state as a watering place. Dr.E. seems to have been rather mis- 
informed, however, when he was told that ‘thirty years ago it had 
not more than a dozen cottages and one public inte :’ for we can 
testify that at very nearly that period (in 1795) it possessed its pre- 
sent terrace, hotel, &c., though but recently built. 


Art. 15. Johnson’s Dictionary of the English La:.guage, in Mi- 
niature, improved and enlarged by Geo. Fulton, Author of a 
Pronouncing Dictionary, &c. To which are subjoined Vocabu- 
laries of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names; a concise Ac- 
count of the Heathen Deities; a Collection of Quotations and 
Phrases, from the Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish Languages ; 
a Chronological Table of remarkable Events ; anda List of Men 
of Genius and Learning. Second Edition. 12mo. $s. bound. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Whittakers, &c. London. 1822. 
We have heard of Homer’s Iliad in a nutshell, and here we 

actually have Johnson’s Dictionary in our waistcoat-pocket : — two 

bulky folios reduced to a neat little duodecimo, at the low price of 
3s.! Weneed not say that the power of condensation must here 
have been vigorously exercised: but how much of the essence has 
evaporated in the operation, it is impossible for us to ascertain. 
Nothing but frequent consultation of the present pigmy work, and 
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comparison of it with the giant himself, can settle this question. 
Mr. Fulton, however, speaks very positively of his dwarf’s merits, 
and of the labor and care which he has bestowed on the undertak- 
ing. — Johnson’s examples of the use of words are of course 
wholly suppressed. 

The Scotish national difficulty of comprehending the difference 
between shall, the future of necessity, and wi//, the future of voli- 
tion, having occurred to us on this occasion, we looked for those 
words in Mr. Fulton’s epitome: but his “ brevis esse laboro” has 
forced him to cut very unsatisfactorily short the definition of shall 
by Johnson, and he has omitted any mention of the future of the 
verb to will. He has also called shal/ an auxiliary verb, as it cer- 
tainly is, but Johnson more properly states it to be a defective verb, 
having no tenses but shall and should. 

On the nice point of accentuation, Mr. Fulton also professes to 
have taken great pains ; and the rule which he has laid down in 
his preface is very good. [In most instances which we have exa- 
mined, it appears also to be fairly applied: but we should appre- 
hend that occasionally a northern peculiarity of pronunciation must 
have been communicated to words. ‘Two examples occur to us in 
the words Charles, and scarlet ; where, according to English usage, 
and to Mr. F.’s rule, the accent should be placed after the r, but 
we find it after the a, more Scotzco. 

The adjuncts to the Dictionary, mentioned in the title-page, are 
useful additions; and the whole forms a convenient and well 
printed manual for those who can be, or must be, satisfied with 
penn’orths instead of poundsworths. It would scarcely be fair, we 
apprehend, to apply in this case the severe and perhaps unjust 
sarcasm of Johnson himself respecting the state of learning in 
Scotland; where, he said, ‘‘ every man had a mouthful, and no 
man a bellyful.” 


Art. 16. A Guide to the Lakes of Killarney. Illustrated by En- 
gravings after the Designs of George Petrie, Esq. By the Rev. 
G. N. Wright, A.M. 12mo. pp.96. 6s. Boards. Baldwin 
and Co. 1822. 

Of Mr. Wright’s Guide to Dublin we made “ honorable men- 
tion” in our Number-for July last, and we are glad to find so com- 
petent a Cicerone extending his services in conducting us to others 
of the interesting and important portions of our sister-island. Of 
the beautiful Lakes of Killarney, scarcely any person has not heard, 
though very many in this our part of the British empire may, like 
us, have not been so fortunate as to visit them. To those who are 
in this predicament, Mr. W. may say, in presenting his little 
volume, “‘ Indocti discant ;” and to those who have been thus 
gratified, he may add, ‘‘ et ament meminisse BEATI." 

In the preface, Mr. W. observes that many descriptions of the 
sublime scenery of Lough Lein have appeared, but not a single 
Guide or Directory for visiters ; and that he offers himself precisely 
in this latter capacity, to indicate ‘ what measures the tourist is to 
adopt, the moment he arrives at the inn in Killarney, and at each 

subsequent 
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subsequent period of his stay.’ His work therefore ‘ professes to 
afford every necessary direction: it points out the time required, 
the modes of conveyance, the inns on the road, and the probable 
expence: it treats of the natural, civil, and ecclesiastical history, 
of the various productions of nature and remains of art; and 
concludes with such directions as will enable the expert tourist to 
dispose of his time so judiciously, that the scenery and phenomena 
of Killarney may be perfectly viewed and admired in a tour of 
either three days or two days, or even of one. In the concluding 
pages will be found a list of all the islands, to which names have 
been appropriated, and the heights of the surrounding mountains.’ 
— Five neatly engraved views, and a map of the Lake, elucidate 
the verbal descriptions. 

We are sorry to record the statement of a regular imposition on 
the tourist, which Mr. W. justly terms disgraceful. To visit the 
Lakes, a boat properly equipped is of course necessary: ‘ the hire 
of this boat is a very extravagant sum in the first instance, but 
this the cockswain, or boatmen, cannot interfere with, the boats 
being the property of Lord Kenmare, from one of whose stewards 
they are procured ; but, in addition, the boatmen and cockswain 
(five persons at least) are to be paid two shillings each for their 
labor, a bottle of whiskey a man, with dinner for the entire party, 
including a bugleman and fisherman. How different from the 
modest charges of Derwent or Windermere !’ — We trust that a 
public notice of this impropriety will lead to the correction of it. 

The fine echoes which occur amid these beautiful regions are in 
course duly noted, but none of them are stated to have the pro- 
perty alleged to belong to the Irish echo which returned an answer 
to the question put to it. Lord Bacon, however, is quoted to 
introduce a curious remark, and to shew that French echoes may 
be oddly construed. He ‘ mentions, Cent. iii. 249., an instance of 
sixteen repetitions of the voice in the ruined church of Pont Cha- 
renton, on the Seine, near Paris; and here that intelligent scholar 
discovered the inability of an echo to retura the letter S, for 
having pronounced the word Satan, the echo replied Va t’en, which 
signifies, ‘‘ Go away!” From this extraordinary coincidence, the 
Parisians concluded that some guardian spirit prevented the walls 
of the sacred edifice from pronouncing the name Satan.’ 

Speaking of the bay of Glena, Mr. Wright states that it has 
an excellent fishery of salmon, trout, and perch, but no pike ; and 
he adds: ‘ Here the salmon, taken alive from the lake, are dressed’ 
(not while alive, we hope,) ‘ in a most extraordinary mode, which, 
though not prepossessing in appearance, will be found much so in 
reality. The salmon is split from head to tail, and cut into junks ; 
these are pierced with skewers, made of arbutus wood, stuck per- 
pendicularly into a sod, and it is thus roasted at a turf-fire: the 
arbutus is supposed to impart a very peculiar flavor to the salmon, 
and the tourist should not condemn it without trial.’ 

The description of Mucrass Abbey, which is a favorite burying- 

lace, induces the author to enlarge for a short time on the origin 


of the Irish cry, or howl, which is customary among this people on 
the 
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the funeral of their friends and relatives. Mr. W. thinks that, 
though the practice is now perhaps peculiarto Ireland, it is of very 
antient date, and may be traced with tolerable certainty to a hea- 
thenish origin. 

‘ As far as the analogy of languages will prove, there is very 
singular testimony to this point: The Hebrew is Huluul ; the 
Greek, Hololuzo ; the Latin, Ululo; and the Irish Hulluloo. If 
it be, then, of heathenish origin, it may be supposed to arise from 
despair, but if otherwise, from hope. That it is not a fortuitous 
coincidence of terms, but also a similarity of customs, to which 
these mixed modes are applicable, may easily be proved. We 
find in the Scriptures many passages proving the existence of this 
practice among those who used the Hebrew tongue: “ Call for the 
mourners,” &c.; ‘* Man goeth to his long home, and the mourners 
go about the streets,” &c. Its existence among persons speaking 
the Greek tongue is proved from the last book of Homer, where 
females are introduced, mourning over Hector’s dead body : 


‘« Alternately they sing, alternate flow 
The obedient tears, melodious in their woe.” 


‘ It is not alleged that the Greeks introduced the name, or the 
custom ; but that the Greeks were in Ireland might perhaps be 
proved from the Greek church at Trim, in the county of Meath; 
and also from the life of St. Virgilius, Bishop of Saltzburg, where 
mention is made of Bishop Dobda, a Grecian, who followed St. 
Virgilius out of Ireland. Among the Romans there were women 
called Prafice, who uttered the Conclamatio; and Virgil, speak- 
ing of Dido’s funeral, says, ** Faemineo ululatu tecta fremunt.” 

‘ The analogy between the Roman and Irish funeral-ceremony, 
before the government of the Decemviri, was amazingly striking. 
The Keenaghers, or Keeners, (for so the Prefice mulieres are 
called by the Irish,) are in the habit of beating their breasts, 
tearing their hair, and wringing their hands. Now we find the 
following law relative to Roman funerals among those of the 
twelve tables: ‘‘ Mulier ne faciem carpito.” — “* Mulieres ne genas 
ne radunto.” The antiquity of this custom is thus established 
beyond doubt, and secures for the Irish peasantry the sanction of 
ages for a practice which a stranger might otherwise contemplate 
with horror.’ 


The height of the most elevated of the mountains in the vicinity 
of Lough Lein is 3410 feet. 


Art.17. A Guide to the County of Wicklow. [Illustrated by En- 
gravings, after the Designs of George Petrie, Esq. and a large 
Map of the County, from an original Survey. By the Rev. G. 
N. Wright, A.M. 12mo. pp.160. Baldwin and Co. 1822. 
Again we join Mr. Wright, and with pleasure resume our great- 

chair wanderings over the “ Emerald Isle.” Wicklow is a portion 

of it that is remarkable for the very mountainous aspect which 
nature has assigned to it, and unfortunately for scenes of tumult 
and bloodshed which unholy man has acted in it, though partly on 


pretended 
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pretended holy accounts. Mr. W. here manifests to us that it is 
also worthy of attention for other natural beauties and curiosities, 
besides its towering heights; and we hope that peaceful days 
await it, to compensate for its past distractions. 

The ludicrous descriptions of Irish post-chaises, horses, &c. 
given by Miss Edgeworth and others, must be familiar to our 
readers; and they should therefore now be informed of Mr. 
Wright’s counter-statement, as far as Wicklow is concerned: for 
he assures us that at Quin’s hotel, in Bray, chaises (and also 
barouches) ‘ superior in decoration and style of equipment to any 
thing in England’ are kept for the accommodation of persons 
visiting any part of Wicklow ; and that the said spirited Mr. Quin 
has introduced into Ireland an elegant and improved style of 
posting, which he has carried ‘ to such a degree of perfection that 
he is never likely to be rivalled.’ 

It appears that the author is one of the believers in ‘ the great- 
ness, the antiquity, and learning of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Jreland ;’ and he considers the history and ruins of Glendalough, 
(i. e. the Valley of the two Lakes,) or the Seven Churches, in the 
county of Wicklow, as ‘ bearing ample and satisfactory testimony’ 
to the truth of that hypothesis. ‘ This valley (22 miles from Dub- 
lin and 11 from Wicklow) is a stupendous excavation, between one 
and two thousand yards in breadth, and about two miles anda half 
in extent; having lofty and precipitous mountains hanging over 
upon every side except one. The eastern extremity of the vale 
is an extensive mead, watered by a deep and clear rivulet, fed by 
the lakes in the valley, and abounding in excellent trout. — In 

icturesque grandeur, in sublimity of outline, no scene in Wick- 
ow can for an instant be put in competition.’ — Having described 
the mountains surrounding it, and the lakes and rivers which 
adorn it, he observes: ‘ Beyond the reach of satisfactory authority, 
Glendalough appears to have been the seat of learning, of religion, 
or rather of superstition, for, in the transition from Pagan to 
Christian worship, it could not be expected that all the idolatrous 
practices would be instantaneously abandoned.’ He then gives 
an account of the founder of the abbey and churches, St. Coem- 
gen, or Kevin, who was born in the year 498,. and died at the 
advanced age of 120; as also of the ruins of the city, the cathe- 
dral, the churches, &c., and many legends relating to this renowned 
saint ; concluding by informing us that ‘ there is one legend more 
which has supplied materials to many a ballad-writer for a display 
of fancy, that is, the tale of Cathleen and Kevin. 

‘ The fair Cathleen was descended of an illustrious race, and 
endowed with rich domains: having heard of the fame of St. Ke- 
vin, at that time a youth, she went to listen to his religious admo- 
nitions; but unholy thoughts crept in amidst the telling of her 
beads, for she became enamoured of the youthful saint. Tradi- 
tion says, it was the intention of the saint to have built his abbey 
in the valley of Luggelaw, on the margin of Lough Tay; but that 
the repeated visits of Cathleen, while he sojourned there, induced 
him to remove to where he might be freed from her interruptions, 
and he ultimately decided upon Glendalough. ‘ 

‘ After 
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« After establishing his religious seminaries, and supposing him- 
self at rest for the remainder of his mortal career, the beauteous 
but unhappy Cathleen renewed her visits. Determined to avoid 
the temptations of so much innocence and fidelity in one so fair, 
and to spare her feelings, the saint withdrew to his stony couch in 
the inaccessible front of Lugduff. Day after day Cathleen visited 
the wonted haunts of her beloved Kevin, but he was no where to 
be found. One morning as the disconsolate fair was slowly mov- 
ing along the church-yard path, the favourite dog of St. Kevin met 
and fawned upon her, and turning swiftly, led the way to his mas- 
ter’s sequestered home. Here then follows the most uncharitable 

art of the saint’s conduct, for, awaking and perceiving a female 
eaning over him, “ although there was Heaven in her eye,” he 
hurled her from the beetling rock. The next morning, says one 
traditionary historian, the unfortunate Cathleen, whose unceasing 
affection seems to have merited a better fate, was seen, for a mo- 
ment, on the margin of the lake, wringing her flowing locks, but 
never was heard of more; while the poetic imagination of another 
concludes the legend with the following passage, the saint being 
supposed to have repented after Cathleen had fallen into the lake: 


‘ Fervent he prayed that Heaven would save 
The maid from an untimely grave ; 
His prayer half granted, like the mist of morn, 
Her floating form, along the surface borne, 
Shone bright, then faded in the dawning ray, 
To light converted from his gaze away. 


‘ This tale is the subject of Moore’s melody, beginning “ By 
that Lake whose gloomy shore;” but the poet forgot to tell what 
became of Cathleen, for it never could be supposed she had been 
drowned by the saint.’ 

Wicklow is one of the smallest counties in Ireland, and is 
divided into baronies and half-baronies, one of which is called 
Shillelagh ; and from this district, we suppose, the formidable 
cudgel habitually wielded by the Irish derives that name by which 
it is so well known. The elevation of the highest mountain is 
3070 feet. 

One of the five plates represents Kilruddery House, a noble 
Gothic edifice now completing for the Earl of Meath. The beauti- 
ful mansion of Lord Powerscourt is also in this county; and the 
magnificent seats of the Earls of Wicklow, Miltown, &c.— We 
have spoken of a poetical Guide to this county, in p. 323. 

‘ A Guide to the Giants’ Causeway’ is advertized as in the press. 


Art. 18. An Account of the last Illness, Decease, and Post-mor- 
tem Appearances, of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Archibald Ar- 
nott, M.D. Surgeon 20th Regiment. S8vo. pp. 39. Qs. 6d. 
Murray. 1822. 

This ‘shilling pamphlet,” sold at the price of half-a-crown, is 

a satisfactory document respecting the last illness and decease of 

the late ‘ Captive of St. Helena ;” —that remarkable proof of 

the 
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the fickleness of Fortune, and, on the score of constitutional 
health, of the niggardliness of Nature in a most important point 
towards one whom she had so eminently favored in others. 

Dr. Arnott’s statement is merely the transcript of his plain dail 
notes, taken during the progress of the case; followed by the Re- 
port on Dissection, a few professional remarks, and an official letter 
to the Governor. We copy the Report as a permanent document. 

‘ Longwood, St. Helena, May 6. 1821. 

‘ On a superficial view, the body appeared very fat, which state 
was confirmed by the first incision down its centre, where the fat 
was upwards of one inch thick over the sternum, and one inch and 
a half over the abdomen. 

‘ On cutting through the cartilages of the ribs, and exposing 
the cavity of the thorax, a trifling adhesion of the left pleura 
to the pleura costalis was found; about three ounces of reddish 
fluid were contained in the left cavity, and nearly eight ounces in 
the right. 

‘ The lungs were quite sound. 

‘ The pericardium was natural, and contained about an ounce of 
fluid. 

‘ The heart was of the natural size, but thickly covered with 
fat; the auricles and ventricles exhibited nothing extraordinary, 
except that the muscular parts appeared rather paler than natural. 

‘ Upon opening the abdomen, the omentum was found remark- 
ably fat ; and on exposing the stomach, that viscus was found the 
seat of extreme disease; strong adhesions connected the whole 
superior surface, particularly about the pylorie extremity, to the 
concave surface of the left lobe of the liver; and on separating these, 
an ulcer, which penetrated the coats of the stomach, was discovered 
one inch from the pylorus, sufficient to allow the passage of the 
sittle finger. The internal surface of the stomach, to nearly its 
whole extent, was a mass of cancerous disease, or schirrous por- 
tions advancing to cancer; this was particularly noticed near the 
pylorus. The cardiac extremity, for a small space near the ter- 
mination of the oesophagus, was the only part appearing in a 
healthy state. The stomach was found nearly filled with a large 
quantity of fluid, resembling coffee-grounds. 

‘ The convex surface of the left lobe of the liver adhered to the 
diaphragm; but, with the exception of the adhesions occasioned by 
the disease in the stomach, no unhealthy appearance presented 
itself in the liver. 

‘ The remainder of the abdominal viscera were in a healthy 
state. 

‘ A slight peculiarity in the formation of the left kidney was 
observed. 

(Signed) ‘ THomAs Suortt, Physician and P.M. O. 
‘Arcu. Arnott, M.D. Surg. 20th Reg. 
‘Cuarves Mitcuettr, M.D. Surg. H. M.S. Vigo. 
‘Francis Burton, M. D. Surg. 66th Reg. 
‘Matrruew Livincstone, Surg. H.C. Service.’ 
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It is observable that this report has not the signature of Professor 
Antomarchi, the Italian and confidential physician of the patient. 

In the ‘ Remarks,’ Dr. A. observes on the very rare occurrence 
of schirrus in the stomach and pylorus, in the case of any but 
decided dram-drinkers, while the peculiarly abstemious life of 
Bonaparte is well known. We have met with an instance of this 
disease, in a military officer, who probably had lived freely, as men 
of that profession usually do, but who certainly was not a hard 
drinker, nor a dram-drinker. He died much emaciated, from in- 
ability to take any sustenance for some time previous to his de- 
cease; whereas it is remarked that Napoleon’s frame was very 
little extenuated. 

In the letter to Sir H. Lowe, the writer adds a ‘ remark which 
does not appear in the Dissection-Report, that the strong adhe- 
sions of the morbid parts of the stomach to the concave surface 


_of the left lobe of the liver perhaps prolonged the patient's life ; 


being over the ulcer, they consequently prevented the escape of 
the contents of the stomach into the cavity of the abdomen.’ 


Art.19. Life in Paris; comprising the Rambles, Sprees, and 
Amours, of Dick Wildfire, of Corinthian Celebrity, and his 
Bang-up Companions Squire Jenkins and Captain O’Shuffleton ; 
with the whimsical Adventures of the Halibut Family ; in- 
cluding Sketches of a Variety of other excentric Characters in 
the French Metropolis. By David Carey. Embellished with 
Twenty-one coloured Plates, representing Scenes from real 
Life, designed and engraved by Mr. George Cruikshank. En- 
riched also with Twenty-two Engravings on Wood, drawn by 
the same Artist, and executed by Mr. White. 8vo. 12. Is. 
Boards. Fairburn. 1822. 

Mr. Egan’s Life in London, of which we spoke in our Number 
for April last, has evidently given birth to this counter-part bant- 
ling ; and all the observations which we made on his production 
will apply to the present, ineluding the plates, which have great 
merit in expression and effect. The allegorical frontispiece, in 
particular, is a happy effort of Mr. Cruikshank’s fancy in deline- 
ation, and equally well conveyed to the eye by his durin. We 


_ must repeat our remark, however, and peshaps give additional 


strength to it, that the delicate and fastidious reader will do well 
to leave this work un-opened; for its scenes are often by no 
means pure, and its humour is both broad and too much tinctured 
with slang: i.e. the language of St. Giles’s transferred to the 
boxing-ring, the bagnio, and the bear-baiting. 

Still, we do not mean to deny that much insight into the manners 
of the French capital may be gained from this volume, the author 
being, as he asserts, personally well acquainted with that great 
metropolis: but then, besides that we are kept too much in English 
association, and of the kind intimated, we are in like manner 
nearly confined with regard to Parisian company to the gens de 


jeu and the filles de joie, and have no intercourse with high and 


respectable or learned and instructive society. Occasionally, 
how- 
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-however, as the English party visits the different institutions and 
sights of Paris, some acceptable particulars respecting those 
objects are interwoven with the prevailing detail of nonsense and 
profligacy. Among others, the account of the French drama 
and dramatic representations deserves notice, and the description 
of the Hétel des Invalides, or Hospital for wounded Soldiers. A 
variety of poetical effusions are also interspersed, some of them 
translated from the French, and several of them displaying no 
mean proficiency in versifying. — Altogether, we should imagine 
that Mr. Carey has talents that might appear to advantage in a 
less equivocal shape than they assume in this volume. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Senex is requested to accept our cordial acknowlegements. 
The approbation of the wise, and the good, and the experienced, is 
ever grateful to those who have deserved it: especially in days in 
which the frivolity, self-conceit, and presumption of the znex- 
perienced are but too little inclined to profit by the opinions, or 
the warnings, of those who have paid dear for their superior 


knowlege. — We shall attend tothe contents of our correspondent’s 
letter. 





R. S.A. is informed that “ The Etonian” was amply reviewed 
in our last Number. We are glad to see a third edition of that 
promising work advertized. 





How can ‘a Constant Reader’ merit that title, when he asks 
why we do not give an account of Moore’s Loves of the Angels, 
an 


that fine poem was fully examined in our Review for January 
last ? 





A. B.C. D.’s suggestion is liable to many difficulties and objec- 
tions, which we cannot state here: though we should at all times 


be glad to accommodate our readers, whether learned or un- 
learned. | 





*,* We again recommend to the notice of our readers the lately 
published Genera InpEx to the whole of the New Series of the 
Monthly Review, in two large vols. 8vo.; as not only a most con- 
venient but a necessary guide to that (now) extensive portion of 


our work, and to the History of Literature for the period which it 
includes. 


"Rohe 











